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The 
ORGANISATION 


and your new car 


NUFFIELD 


The race for production grows upon, so that while every effort 
faster and more furious. Materials | is being made to increase pro- 
remain in short supply, and duction and cut down delivery 
workers only recently released delays, the Nuffield product when 


| 
| it gets on the road will give its 
owner full value for his money. 
The Nuffield Organisation made 
its millionth car as long ago as 
1938; it is now half-way towards 
its second million. It insists that 
the expanding quality of its 
production shall never be at the 
expense of high quality. 


from the Forces, have still to be 
rehabilitated and retrained. 

But no matter how clamorous 
the demand, one thing the Nuffield 
Organisation and its component 
firms will not tolerate is any 
lowering of the quality of their 
products. The most exacting 
standards of accuracy are insisted 
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DIKT 


Imperative to your body’s welfare is an adequate 
supply of those essential vitamins, A and D. You 
can take these two in concentrated and convenient 
form in Crookes Halibut Oil. Nowadays, as much 
as during the war, this is a wise precaution 


against diet deficiencies. 


CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
Capsules, per bottle of 25,2,6; 100, 8/6 
Liquid, per phial, enough for 16 days 2/- 
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WHERE THE MOST INTERESTING EGYPTIAN DISCOVERIES OF RECENT YEARS ARE NOW BEING MADE: IN THE HEART 
OF THE PYRAMID OF SNEFRU, SHOWING THE FORCED PORTCULLIS, AND THE BASKETS AND ROPE ABANDONED 
THOUSANDS OF YEARS AGO BY ROBBERS WHO FAILED TO FIND THE STILL UNDISCOVERED TREASURE. 


Our picture was taken in the heart of the southern stone pyramid at Dahshur, 
previously ascribed to the Pharaoh Huni (of the Third Dynasty) but row proved 
by the latest discoveries to be that of Snefru. Current progress of the investi- 
gation of this pyramid by M. Abd Essallam M. Hussein, part of the Egyptian 
Government's ten-year programme, is described and illustrated on pages 303-305. 


These investigations are proving to be of the highest significance and may revolu- 
tionise some previously held theories. In this pyramid, all traces of the work of 
tomb robbers have now been discovered and still no burial chamber has been 
found. This fact holds out the highest hopes that a unique intact royal 
burial may yet be found somewhere in the huge mass of masonry. 
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HEN I was a boy at school economic history 
as a subject for schoolboys was still in its 
infancy. It happened, however, that one of its 
pioneer teachers—a very great man—was the history 
master at my school. And, though I cannot claim 
that I took to the subject with any enthusiasm, I can 
still recall very clearly his exposition, first, of the 
theory of laissez-faire and then of the arguments 
against it. He put these last, with which he obviously 
sympathised, in a very simple form. What is the 
use, he said, of supposing that a man who is starving 
can drive a just or satisfactory bargain with a man 
who is not starving ? For the man who is not hungry 
can compel the man who is to accept 
conditions greatly to the latter’s disadvan- 
tage and, therefore—by the J/aissez-faive 
economist’s own reckoning—ultimately un- 
profitable to that of the community as a_ 
whole. ‘he social discontent, the inefficiency } 
of mass poverty, the slum homes in which {| 
so many of our people are still housed, bear \ 
witness, I think, to the truth of this. Bar- \ 
gains were driven when men and women 
were hungry which were ultimately dis- \ 
astrous, not merely to the bargainers, but | 
to their descendants and the nation. \ 
It is, however, to-day rather an academic \ 
exercise to point out the flaws in Jaissez- } 
faive! There is about as much Jatssez-faire \ 
in the organisation of our present national N 
society as there was at the Court of Queen | 
Elizabeth: indeed, rather less. Only in } 
matters of finance—in the dignified old- \ 
world purlieus of the City and the Treasury— 
has some shadow of J/atssez-faire practice } 
still lingered on inte modern times, some- \ 
times with rather absurd and evendisastrous | 
results, since finance cannot operate in vacuo, 
and to try to combine /aissez-faire in money 
matters with rigid State control and re- 
striction in industry and trade can, mathe- 
matically speaking, only end in financial 
and economic disaster. Our present Govern- 4 
ment and ruling Parliamentary majority are } 
the heirs of a century's struggle to over- \ 
throw Jaissez-faire: the devotees of the } 
principle—heresy, as it seemed to our | 
nineteenth-century forbears—of ‘‘to each \ 
according to his need.’’ The starving are t 
no longer left unprotected to bargain with 
the rich. The rich, on the contrary, are } 
compelled to contract with them on terms 
dictated and enforced by the State. 
That being so, it seems strange that in its \ 
relations with foreign countries our Socialist } 
Government should appear to beso strangely | 
unaware of the disastrous fate that in- 
evitably befalls men—or nations—when, 
being themselves in need of food, they 
try to bargain in the open market with 
those who have food. There is no supreme 
all-powerful State in the international sphere 
to see that hungry nations are supplied 
with food according to their need and 
to protect them from being exploited and 
beaten down. The latter have to take 
what they can get and on the seller's 
terms: a man cannot bargain when he is 
hungry. Latssez-faire, or what the Socialists call the 
rule of the jungle, then prevails in all its stark realism. 
In matters of international as opposed to national 
trade, we still live in a jungle. It is important that 
we should not deceive ourselves on this point. Mr. 
Strachey and his officials when they go abroad buying 
food for us may travel in special aircraft or luxury 
liners, but—so far as their representation of this 
country’s crying needs is concerned—they are in 
much the same position as the hungry Lancashire 
weavers of a hundred or so years ago. When dealing 
with American or Argentine or other vendors of food, 
they have to accept whatever terms are offered them, 
however harsh and ultimately disastrous those terms 
may prove to Britain and, as a result, in the long run 
to the world. The inherent defect of laissez-faire is 
implicit in all such bargaining. 


““We have been favoured, by an ‘ 


marched into 
Moodkee and .Sobraon. 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Mr. Strachey is not, of course, in any way to blame 
for this. Nor are his officials. It is arguable—per- 
sonally I believe it is likely enough—that private and 
experienced commercial buyers would be able to 
drive less costly bargains than inexperienced (neces- 
sarily in such matters) politicians and civil servants. 
But even if private buying were substituted for State 
bulk buying, it could scarcely make very much 
difference to the character of-the bargains we are 
now forced, as food beggars, to accept. The reasons 
for this compelling necessity lie not in the character 
or politics of our agents, but in the history of this 
country during the last hundred years. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 


““THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" OF MARCH 20, 1847. 
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“ FUTTEH JUNG—THE CONQUEROR.” 


Monghyr .. . 


It is just over a century since we abandoned the 
protection of domestic agriculture for a policy of 
free trade and unrestricted food imports. At the 
time of the repeal of the Corn Laws this change in 
policy had little effect on British agriculture ; for 
another thirty years, until the prairie railways had 
been built and food refrigeration perfected, we con- 
tinued to grow every ounce of food that our own soil 
and agricultural skill and labour could raise. But 
in the ‘eighties and ‘nineties all that changed. We 
found ourselves, with an ever-growing population 
and a half-ruined agriculture, ever more dependent 
on foreign food. By 1939 something like two-thirds 
of our food was coming to us from abroad. 

Those who opposed the Corn Laws—so far as they 
did so from disinterested motives—did so because 
they believed that this dependence on foreign food 
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] Old Correspondent’ at Monghyr-on-Ganges, with the 
accompanying pair of ‘Field Sketches’ of the Sikh Trophy Guns, 252 in number, which 
on their way to Calcutta, from the battlefields of Ferozeshuhur, 
They are, with few exceptions, about to be broken up to form a 
monumental! column to the memory of those who fell in the late war. 


was dangerous to the future of the nation. Their 
opponents—then the great majority—pooh-poohed 
their fears. So long, they afgued, as Britain could 
sell her manufactured goods abroad, we could com- 
mand all the foreign food we required. What was 
more, owing to the favourable bargains we were then, 
as virtual industrial monopolists, driving in young 
and virgin countries, vast overseas credits were 
accumulating in our’favour which would ensure for 
ever the steady flow of foreign food to our shores as 
interest on our invested capital, so securing us from 
the necessity of ever being forced to accept for our 
daily bread such harsh and adverse bargains as those 
discussed at the beginning of this page. 
As for the protectionists’ argument that 
our food supplies might be endangered in 
time of war, how, the free traders replied, 
could that be so long as Britain ruled 
the waves ? 

The free traders’ arguments, as we know, 
prevailed. At the time, the free traders were 
right. In the long view, however, they were 
wrong. The premises on which they based 
their arguments no longer hold. In the 
year 1947 we do not, as in 1847 and 1897, 
rule the waves or possess overseas capital 
investments in the food-producing countries. 
To defeat Germany in two successive world 
wars we have yielded the former and sold 
the latter to the United States. We area 
creditor country no longer ; on the contrary, 
because of our prolonged and costly cham- 
pionship of human liberty, we are a debtor 
one. But we still have to feed a far bigger 
population than we can grow food for. 
That necessity places us at the mercy, in 
the open markets of the world, of those 
who raise the food we so urgently require. 

A fuel shortage in the middle of a hard 
winter is a serious matter. But a food 
shortage would be an infinitely more serious 
one. And within the next two years, possibly 
within the next year, a food crisis of the 
most grievous kind may face us. How are 
we going to meet it, and what sort of a 
bargain shall we be able to drive with the 
foreign vendor when it comes ? 

There is only one answer. It is to reverse 
the disastrous policy initiated a hundred 
years ago. It is to recognise with Disraeli 
that the protection of the people’s sources 
\ of food is the first duty of any Government, 
and that the only source of such food that 
\ we can to-day protect lies within our own 
\ borders and those of the great and generous 
\ but under-populated and therefore under- 
{ cultivated nations of the British Common- 

wealth. Every acre of British soil under full 

production is a premium paid towards an 
insurance against inconceivable disaster. 

Agriculture should to-day be regarded as 

vital a priority as the Royal Navy was 

during the war. In our dire danger we 

cannot allow— as we are doing — farms to 

be under-cultivated for lack of labour or 

the wherewithal to pay for it, livestock 

which we urgently need to be starved or 
sceeceame left unraised because our dollars are devoted 
to buying films and tobacco in preference to animal 
feeding stuffs, or extensive farmlands like the 
Isle of Purbeck to remain in permanent military 
occupation. Famine, or a commercial slavery en- 
forced by famine, is as urgent a threat to England’s 
existence as the Wehrmacht was in 1940, and we 
must guard against it by as urgent measures. 
We need every plot of fertile ground, every worker 
and every import—whether of machinery or animal 
feeding stuffs—that can contribute to the raising 
of more food. Hunger could bring every works 
in this country to a stop in a month or even a 
week ; could wreck every home; could bring down 
any Government, however strong, and the very 
fabric of our society. None of the dangers con- 
fronting us, domestic or foreign, compares in 
urgency with this. 
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NEW ZEALAND’S HERO IN PEACETIME: A DOUBLE V.C. AS A SHEEP- FARMER. 
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WITH A BACKGROUND OF THE SOUTHERN ALPS: ‘‘ RAFA DOWNS,” AT HUNDALED, 
SITUATED IN TYPICAL NEW ZEALAND SHEEP COUNTRY: ‘‘RAFA DOWNS,”? WHERE IN THE MARLBOROUGH DISTRICT OF NEW ZEALAND. 
CAPTAIN CHARLES UPHAM, V.C. AND BAR, NOW RAISES SHEEP ON 5000 ACRES. 
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DOUBLE Co OF WORLD WAR II, AS SHEEP-FARMER : CAPTAIN UPHAM 
BRANDING HIS STOCK CN THE FARM WHICH HE BUILT FOR HIMSELF. 








TWICE-HONOURED FOR OUTSTANDING BRAVERY: CAPTAIN CHARLES UPHAM ON HIS SHEEP 
FARM AT HUNDALEE, WITH HIS HORSE AND DOG, 


APTAIN CHARLES UPHAM, one of New Zealand's most famous soldiers, who was 
awarded the Victoria Cross and Bar in the late war, is now sheep-farming some 120 miles 
north of Christchurch, New Zealand. The ‘‘ double V.C."’ has been won only twice previously 
by Lieut.-Colonel Arthur Martin-Leake (in 1902 and 1916) and by Captain Noel G. Chavasse (in 
1916 and 1917), both of the R.A.M.C. Captain Upham is the first combatant officer to be awarded 
a ‘double V.C.”"’ since the Cross was instituted in 1856. The first V.C. was awarded for his 
gallantry in Crete in 1941 when, although wounded, he led a patrol through the German lines ; the 
second was awarded for bravery in the Western Desert in 1942. On his return to New Zealand, it 
was proposed to raise a fund of £10,000 to purchase a farm for him, but Captain Upham declined 
the offer, saying that he could not consent to any material gain for himself and suggesting that 
the fund should be used to alleviate distress among disabled ex-Servicemen and their dependants 
AN OUTSTANDING SOLDIER TURNS FROM THE ART OF WAR TO THE PURSUIT OF He himself purchased 5000 acres north of Christchurch on which to raise sheep, and built his 
PEACE: CAPTAIN UPHAM SUPERVISING THE SHEARING OF HIS CORRIEDALE SHEEP. farm, ‘‘ Rafa Downs.” with his own hands 
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BLOEMFONTEIN’S WELCOME, NATIVE CHIEFS’ HOMAGE, PRINCESS 
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q THE QUEEN AND THE PRINCESSES, ON } A PRESENTED TO PRINCESS ELIZABETH WHEN SHE OPENED THE NEW GRAVING | . PRINCESS ELIZABETH MAKING HER FIRST 
’ THEIR “‘ SURPRISE ” VISIT TO UITENHAGE, )} pock AT EAST LONDON: THE SET OF FIVE LARGE, FLAWLESS DIAMONDS { p) APPEARANCE ALONE IN SOUTH AFRICA: {| 
ACKNOWLEDGING CHEERS; WITH MRS. { FROM MINES ON THE ORANGE RIVER, ESTIMATED AT A VALUE OF £4000, \ \ SHE ADDRESSED A CROWD OF THOUSANDS \ 
CURRY, THE MAYORESS (RIGHT). ‘ ra AND ARRANGED FOR SETTING AS A’ BRACELET. “hy ha WHEN SHE OPENED THE GRAVING DOCK. 
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THE KING, QUEEN, PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND PRINCESS 
\ MARGARET AT EAST LONDON: THE PHOTOGRAPH 
{ SHOWS THEM AT THE GARDEN PARTY GIVEN BY THE 
CITY COUNCIL, 











\ A GENERAL VIEW OF THE OPENING BY PRINCESS 

\ ELIZABETH OF THE GRAVING DOCK WHICH BEARS HER 

NAME : THE FRIGATE H.M.S.A.S. TRANSVAAL WAS 
THE FIRST SHIP TO ENTER THE DOCK. 
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THE KING, FOLLOWED BY PRINCESS MARGARET, \, ENJOYING ONE OF THE INFORMAL PLEASURES OF THEIR SOUTH ,& \. THE QUEEN, FOLLOWED BY PRINCESS ELIZABETH, 
DESCENDING FROM THE ¥ NW s A “AN IR: PRINCESS : :CESS cr \ ING : 

vIKI @ 1 HICH SHE AFRICAN TOUR: PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND PRINCESS MARGARET \\ |) LEAVING THE VIKING IN WHICH THEY FLEW 
MADE HER FIRST FLIGHT FROM BLOEMFONTEIN. RIDING DOWN A SANDY TRACK TO BONZA BAY BEACH. \ \ FROM BLOEMFONTEIN TO THE GAME RESERVE. 
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NE of the most delightful episodes of the Royal tour was the “ surprise”’ visit 
which their Majesties and the Princesses paid to Uitenhage, a town which was 

not originally scheduled to receive one. Princéss Elizabeth made her first appearance 
alone in South Africa when she opened the new graving dock for ships up to 
17,000 tons at East London. She was received by Mr. Sturrock, Minister of Transport, 
made a most excellent speech in a clear and confident voice, and charmed everyone 
by the unaffected delight with which she received from Mrs. Sturrock, on behalf of 
the Railways and Harbours Administration, the five large, flawless diamonds from the 
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Government mines on the Orange River, cut to mount as a bracelet. When the Royal 
party visited the Ciskeian native reserve they were saluted with the Bantu national 
anthem, and the Royal salute “Aa Sozizwe,"" and later the King presented chiefs 
with portraits of himself and commemorative silver medals, and made a speech, which 
was translated into Xosa. They also received a rousing welcome from the chiefs and 
natives at Umtata, Transkei, on March 5, and must have been impressed by the 
excellent speech in English made by Chief Jeremiah Moshesh. On March 7 the 
Royal family reached Bloemfontein, capital of the Orange Free State and Judicial capital 
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ELIZABETH’S SPEECH AND OTHER EVENTS OF THE ROYAL TOUR. 




















" THE KING AND QUEEN, PRINCESS 
* AND PRINCESS MARGARET ARRIVING 
\ CIVIC BALL AT BLOEMFONTEIN, CAPITAL OF THE 


ha ORANGE FREE STATE. ‘\y 


ELIZABETH 
" N\\ 


AND GIRLS 
FOR THE \ 


BOYS OF 


BLOEMFONTEIN WELCOME THE ROYAL 

\ ; THEIR MAJESTIES STOPPED OUTSIDE KING’S PARK, ON THEIR WAY TO THE \ rs 

ie \, CITY COUNCIL’S GARDEN PARTY TO LISTEN TO THE CHILDREN SINGING. ny \ " 
P a Ny Ns 











A DELIGHTFUL SNAPSHOT OF THE PRIN- ‘} 

‘ 
CESSES DURING THE ROYAL VISIT TO \y 
BLOEMFONTEIN ; THEY ARE CARRYING \ 


VISITORS; y “wy 


IDENTICAL BOUQUETS OF MASSED FLOWERS. ‘““ 














My ON ARRIVAL AT BLOEMFONTEIN THE ROYAL PARTY WENT TO THE RADSAAL AND AFTER 
BEING WELCOMED THERE, DROVE THROUGH CROWDS TO THE CITY HALL FOR THE \, 
\" MUNICIPAL WELCOME, ADDRESSES WERE PRESENTED AT BOTH PLACES. wi 
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THE SCENE OUTSIDE THE CITY HALL, BLOEMFONTEIN, AS THEIR MAJESTIES a’ 
ARRIVED: THE CITY IS REPUBLICAN IN SENTIMENT, BUT THE ROYAL’ PARTY \ 
RECEIVED A WELCOME REMARKABLE FOR WARMTH AND DIGNITY. 
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AT THE CISKEI NATIVE 





‘) RESERVE ON MARCH 4: 
THE KING IS HANDING THE 
GIFT OF A ROYAL POR- 
TRAIT TO PARAMOUNT CHIEF 
ARCHIBALD SANDILE. 





of the Union, where the cere- 
monies were specially elabor- 
ate. On March 8 they visited 
the Orange Free State Game 
Reserve, flying most of the 
way by Viking and enjoying 
a barbecue lunch. Princess 
Margaret made her first air 
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A CHIEF BOWING TO THE 
KING, QUEEN AND PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH AT UMTATA: HE 
HAS JUST BEEN PRESENTED 
WITH THE COMMEMORATIVE 
MEDALLION HE IS WEARING. 
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Continued.) 
During their visit to South 
Africa, the Princesses, who 


are keen and accomplished 
horsewomen, have on several 
occasions enjoyed some rides. 
During their visit to East 
London they went out in the 





journey with her father, and | 
the Queen and Princess Eliza- |} A DESCENDANT OF THE FOUNDER OF THE BASUTO NATION 


beth went in anothér aircraft. i, MOSHESH MAKING A SPEECH IN EXCELLENT ENGLISH. 
| [Continued on right. \\ siincimisalicndiaibieminiiashansoeaieei oa e 





THE 





morning on South African 


WELCOMES THE KING AT UMTATA: CHIEF JEREMIAH { ponies to canter along the 
KING’S REPLY WAS TRANSLATED INTO XOSA. » firm stretches of sand at 
ane Bonza Bay. 
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“AND SO TO AMERICA”: 
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By CECIL ROBERTS.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


OOKS about America by Englishmen are very 
often written by authors who have spent a few 
weeks or months there. They used to be common, 
and one could usually forecast the chapter headings : 
“New York is Not America,’”’ ‘‘ Mass Production,’ 
“The Colour Problem,’’ ‘“‘ The Melting-pot,’’ ‘‘ The 
American Woman,” and so on; they were all much 
of a muchness, and intelligent Americans raised their 
eyebrows at the lot. Whatever faults Mr. Roberts’ 
book may have, at least it does not resemble the 
others and does not spring from a mere casual 
acquaintance with the States. For nearly thirty 
years he has been regularly visiting America on 
lecture tours, and he spent the whole of the war 
period there careering all over the country 
maintaining our cause at his own expense and 
being accused, for his pains, of being a paid 
agent of the British Government, which didn’t 
mind using him but had no notion whatever of 
paying him. During those six years he kept his 
eyes and ears open. The result is a book which 
is far more than a record of the swing of 
American opinion regarding the war, and the 
reactions of audiences, but a sort of miscellany 
of American history, topography, art, social 
customs, compiled by a man with a wide back- 
ground which gives him a wealth of comparisons 
and contrasts. 

Faults the book certainly has. There is a 
certain amount of gushing chatter about hostesses 
and other well-known people. Mr. Roberts crowns 
his account of one lady’s omniscience by saying 
that, in a party which was speculating as to the 
authorship of “‘ The lark now leaves his wat’ry 
nest,"” she was the only person who was able 
to say that it was by Sir John Davenant: which 
wouldn’t have been a very recondite piece of 
knowledge even had Sir William been called 
Sir John. Mr. Roberts is also, at times, a little 
too glib about other people’s political incom- 
petence. His introductory pages about England's 
folly in allowing Germany to re-arm and not arming 
herself are based on an cverwhelming case : but he 
spoils it by over-statement. Mr. Chamberlain to 
him is “‘ this short-sighted and obstinate man.” 
When the Munich deal was done he says that he 





AT THE TIME OF HIS MARRIAGE TO ELIZABETH PATTERSON : 


BONAPARTE, 
Jerome was 
wife and married Princess Catherine of 

fell arguing with business men in a train. ‘I waited 
until the train drew into the station and then addressed 
them. ‘Gentlemen, you are no doubt feeling very 
pleased with yourselves. Having delivered Czecho- 
slovakia to the butcher, at the price of our national 
dishonour, you imagine you are going to have a peaceful 
future. Well, you are not. You will pay the price of this 





* “ And So to America.” 
and Stoughton ; 15s.) 


By Cecil Roberts. Illustrated. (Hodder 


JEROME 
FROM THE PORTRAIT BY GILBERT STUART. 
enfant gdlé of the Bonaparte family’’ who deserted his 


of Wurtemberg. 


squalid deal at Munich, enforced by years of negligence. 
Within a year or so, when the German bombs are 
falling on you and your families are seeking the 
shelter of a ditch, you will realise what Chamberlain, 
with your applause, has done, and had to do, because 
peeple like you will not face reality.’’’ He had 
better read Mr. Feiling’s life of Neville Chamberlain 
and discover Chamberlain's references to Hitler as a 
maniac: and he might realise that no politician in 


1938 could have led a united country into war, as 





BETSY PATTERSON, A YOUNG AMERICAN GIRL WHO BECAME THE WIFE OF 
NAPOLEON’S BROTHER, JEROME : 


MME. JEROME BONAPARTE, 
PORTRAIT BY GILBERT STUART IN THE 
POSSESSION OF COUNT HUITFELDT, 


Reproductions from the book “And So to 
America’’; by Courtesy of the Publishers, 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 


those ‘‘ business men’”’ probably 
knew. 

I refer at length to this because 
it opens the book and might deter 
a reader from proceeding with a 
volume which should give him a 
great variety of enjoyment. All 
sorts of odd bits of information 
turn up. Mr. Roberts traced a bust 
of Byron by Thorwaldsen. He 
found that Arthur Hugh Clough, 
as a child, lived in Charleston, and 
that John Wesley preached there. 
He has long disquisitions on Boston 
and Mme. Jerome _ Bonaparte, 
describes every variety of American 
landscape, and lets himself go on 
all sorts of oddities. Here is an 
example out of many: “In 1936, 
when in Miami, my curiosity had 
been aroused by the Miami City 
gaol, and I was not satisfied until 
I had got into it. Needless to say, 
I did not choose the conventional 
way, and obtained permission to 
enter as a visitor and not as an 
inmate. This gaol attracted me 
because it was situated on top of 
the City Hall, a stone skyscraper 
crowned with a pyramid, which 
dominates the flat Miami landscape. 
The large municipal building also 
houses the County Court. The 


the top seven storeys being the city gaol 
with cells for two hundred prisoners... . 
When the gaol had been distant from 
the courthouse, organised gangs had attacked the 
transport and effected releases. Now when prisoners 
were on trial they descended in the elevator to the 
dock, and, sentenced, rose in the elevator to their prison. 
It was considered impossible to escape from this tower, 
but when I returned to Miami in 1945 I found the 
belief had been shattered by an intrepid gaolbreaker 


; 


FROM THE 


THAT WAS 
BY W. E. WEST IN [THE POSSESSION OF MRS, SETON HENRY. 

. . . Mr. West, a young American from Kentucky, studying art in Italy, painted this 

tower is twenty-six storeys high, Boones of Byron at the Villa Rose, Monte N 22. The 
ountess Guiccioli, seems to have changed her opinion of the portrait later as, 

834, she described it as “the best likeness” of Byron. 
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who had climbed 1 
down the sky- 
scraper outside, 

a feat that would 
have made a pro- 
fessional steeple - 
jack quail.”’ 

Mr. Roberts, 
ending a book 
mainly concerned 
with the war, 
and with argu- 
ments about 
entering the 
war, waging 
the war, and 
arranging 
after the war, 
is shocked into an Epilogue by the most 
startling of all possible Prologues. The Atom 
Bomb was dropped upon Hiroshima, the button 
being pressed by the mild and accidental little 
President Truman. From that moment any 
reflective man realised that nothing could ever 
be the same again. But the masses of men, and 
their delegated representatives or dominating 
dictators do not reflect, or at least do not think 
about the future of the world. They are concen- 
trated on nationalising the Bank of England, 
acquiring territory, expropriating landlords, shoot- 
ing their political opponents—on anything, in fact, 
except the black cloud which overhangs us and 
has already sent forth two terrible flashes of 
lightning. Before the war Mr. Roberts inclined, 
like Canning, Jefferson and Madison long ago, to 
the view that the peace of the world might be 
preserved by a political union of the U.S.A. and 
the British Empire. But Hiroshima changed all 
that. ‘‘ There is only one control that can now 
save human destiny. Policies and ideas that once 
aroused us are meaningless. If Leagues have 
failed in the past, how much more will they fail in 
the future unless we establish the international 
control of atomic energy. There must be a world 
conscience to protect a menaced world. The 
battle is now carried to the soul. The quest 


Wve, 


MR, CECIL ROBERTS THE AUTHOR OF 
THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Mr. Cecil Roberts, has known America 
for twenty-five years, and has wide ex- 
perience of life there. In October 1939, 
he went to America on a mission. For 
five years he addressed hundreds of 
audiences on behalf of Allied causes. 
“ And So to America” is a survey of 
varying aspects of the American scene. 





DESCRIBED BY BYRON’S MISTRESS AS ‘“‘ THE WORST PORTRAIT OF BYRON 


EVER DONE”: LORD BYRON, FROM THE PAINTING 


lero, near Leghorn, in 18: 


It appears that 
Byron was also pleased with it. 


of universal peace is no longer political. It is the 
task of a new generation whose faith and right-thinking 
alone can save the human race.” 
That, of course, is a peroration and not a plan: it 
doesn’t carry us much farther. But it happens to be true. 
The photographs are good; but there ought, in 
a book so crowded with names, to be an index. 
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BASUTOLAND’S GREAT-HEARTED AND PICTURESQUE WELCOME TO THE KING. 
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THE ROYAL PROCESSION REACHING MASERU, WITH AN ESCORT OF 20,000 HORSEMEN : 
THE CARS ARE SEEN PASSING UNDER THE FLAG-DRAPED ARCHWAY AT THE ENTRY 
THE ARRIVAL OF THE ROYAL \ ‘ , ‘ te. =a : fe 
ge dl, OR ili = ictal Rtlncrin sitet aD octstt oe sBane a thes hails Rees Brine Rete, 
BASUTOLAND ROUSED TREMEN- _\" . aaniine “ " 
DOUS ENTHUSIASM: NATIVES 
GATHERED ALONG THE LINE 
TO WELCOME IT. \ \ 
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AFTER LEAVING THE WHITE TRAIN AT MODDERPOORT ON 
MARCH II, THE ROYAL FAMILY WENT BY ROAD TO LADY- 
BRAND, WHERE THE KING TALKED WITH BASUTO BOYS, 
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THE GREAT TREK OF THE TRIBESMEN FROM THE MOUNTAINS TO JOIN THE WELCOME TO THEIR KING: 
THOUSANDS OF BASUTO HORSEMEN ON THEIR WAY TO MASERU, SOME HAD 
RIDDEN 200 MILES. 
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N THE KING LNVESTING CHIEFTAINESS MANTSEBO SSEISO, REGENT OF BASUTOLAND, WITH THE ‘| ATTIRED IN LEOPARD SKINS OVER EUROPEAN DRESS: BASUTO CHIEFS—TWO WEARING 
\ 0.B.E., WHILE PRINCESS ELIZABETH, THE QUEEN AND PRINCESS MARGARET WATCH. CONICAL NATIVE STRAW HATS—AT THE PITSO, OR TRIBAL GATHERING, IN MASERU. 
My aa nt 
“Though we are a small nation, we yield in loyalty and affection to none,” were cars drove to the capital, the Basuto salute, ‘ Pula! Pula!"’, went up and tribes- 
the words with which the Regent of Basutoland, Chieftainess Mantsebo Sseiso, wel- men wheeled in behind the last car. During their two-day stay in Basutoland the 
comed the Royal family at Maseru on Basutoland’s National Day, March 12. The Royal party saw fireworks, inspected a guard of honour, watched the great Piso, 
occasion was colourful and splendid. Thousands of tribesmen, wearing their bright- and his Majesty invested the Regent with the O.B.E., and in his reply to her words 
hued blankets, had trekked from the mountains to welcome their King, and take of welcome, spoke movingly of his debt to this small people for their help when he 


part in the Piso, or native gathering, in his honour. As the Royal procession of was “ beset with many and powerful enemies,” during the World Wars. 
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HE political difficulties to be overcome in 
devising a system of defence for the 
British Commonwealth of Nations are inherent 
in its constitution. From some points of view 
they appear even greater than those which 
have to be faced by nations starting without 
previous political connections and establishing 
a pact for common action in the event of war. 
They generally form an alliance or treaty of 
friendship, for a fixed or at least for a minimum 
term of years. They bind themselves to support each other 
if attacked. In some cases a signatory deliberately excludes 
from the reckoning a State with which it is determined 
not to become embroiled, for one reason or another—a 
prior pact, for example, or inability to cope with the other 
State’s forces—and specifies that nothing in the treaty shall 
compel it to take action against this State. All is cut and 
dried. Action within the terms of the treaty is considered 
obligatory, and no action outside it is expected. It is true 
that such treaties are not always honoured, and that there 
sometimes arise differences of opinion over their interpreta- 
tion. Yet the majority of them are successful, not least so 
in giving pause to an aggressor, which is, as a rule, one 
of their principal objects. 

In these circumstances, however, the relations between 
the contracting parties may be taken as fixed. On neither 
side is there any tie, outside the treaty, of sentiment or 
otherwise ; and, there being no prior connection, there is 
no constitutional development. The relations between the 
United Kingdom and the British Commonwealth are more 
complex, because they are still in a period of growth. The 
Dominions were once wholly dependent upon the United 
Kingdom in their relations with the outside world and 
had no voice in 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
DEFENCE OF THE COMMONWEALTH : 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


For example, let us suppose, as seems certain, that Canada 
raises objection to the Combined Staff system which was 
advocated at the end of last year by Field Marshal Lord 
Alanbrooke, whereas Australia and New Zealand find it 
suitable, as also appears likely—indeed, something of the 
sort is already established between them and the United 
Kingdom. If that were so, this machinery might function 
in their case, and one of a looser type, founded upon con- 
sultation-with the military representatives attached to the 
staffs of the High Commissioners, might be used. for the 
link with Canada. The plant of Dominion relations has 
not always been nourished with the water of pure logic, 
but it has nevertheless proved hardy. 

It may appear to those who are imperfectly acquainted 
with the methods of Governments and the tendency of 


\ DEFENCE MINISTERS OF THE DOMINIONS. 
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if a test should come it will be more severe 
than even that of the Second World War. 
The amount of preliminary work which can 
be done without fuss or large expense is 
considerable, and the mere clarification of 
ideas resulting from round-table talks is in 
itself of value. The cross-posting of officers, 
particularly to establishments such as the 
Imperial Defence College—in its case both 
as instructors and as pupils—is also useful 
from this point of view as well as that of spreading 
knowledge of conditions in various parts of the world. 
If we are to avoid platitudes and treat the situation 
frankly, we must recognise that there are in all the Dominions 
large sections of opinion, entitled to respect, which object 
even to the type of consultation here outlined, because they 
consider it likely to force the hands of their Governments 
and entangle them, in fact if not in theory, in commitments 
which they ought not to accept. The Dominions, they say, 
are by no means bound to enter automatically any war 
in which the United Kingdom may fird itself engaged, yet 
the association of their military experts and planners with 
those of the United Kingdom might contribute to the 
drawing-in of the Governments and to their finding them- 
selves taken in tow by that of Whitehall. I had these 
sentiments in mind when I hinted that the enthusiasts if 
this country who deal with the subject like a bull in a 
china-shop may be actually a menace to the cause of 
Commonwealth defence, anxious as they are to further it. 
It is desirable that in these matters the initiative should 
be taken largely by the Dominions themselves. It is even 
more important to avoid all grounds for the suspicion that 
the aim of the United Kingdom is to buttress itself at their 
expense. We have 
no right to impart 








foreign affairs. That 
state of affairs has 
passed, and the 
Dominions are now 
completely inde- 
penident States, 
maintaining alle- 
giance to the British 
Crown but in no 
sense subject to the 
British Government 
or bound by legisla- 
tion enacted by the 
Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, 
which is, in fact, 
by the Statute of 
Westminster, pre- 
cluded from initiat- 
ing legislation affect- 
ing them without 
their invitation. A 
new phase was 
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selfishness into the 
question. If the 
Commonwealth is 
to endure it will 
be because the 
nations which con- 
stitute it recognise 
that it has pro- 
duced and is pro- 
ducing ideals, 


standards, concep- 
tions of liberty 
which ought to be 
preserved. Other- 


wise these nations 
will go their several 


ways. 

It is, of course, 
a fact that none 
of the Dominions 
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is bound, morally 
or otherwise, to 
enter a war in 





reached with the 
declaration of 1926, 
following the Im- 
perial Conference, weane 
when it was laid down that the Dominions were 
entirely independent yet that the defence of the 
Commonwealth as a whole remained chiefly the 
responsibility of the United Kingdom. That 
phase, too, has passed; its passing was recog- 
nised during the meetings of the Commonwealth 
representatives last year. It was then laid down 
that the United Kingdom could no longer carry 
the same weight in defence and that the 
Dominions must take a larger share of it. 
Since all these countries’are expanding and 
playing more important parts in the world, con- 
tinually trying their wings and making longer 
flights through the regions of political and 
economic affairs, the tendency of their states- 
men, with the support of their electorates, has 
been to take more and more independent action 
and to look with less and less favour upon the 
prospect of binding themselves to particular 
forms of action. This new nationhood is some- 
thing exhilarating and precious, which they are 
determined not to weaken. They are therefore 
somewhat suspicious of schemes of defence drawn 
up in Whitehall, lest permanent officials, military 
chiefs and draftsmen should bind them with 
obligations which might thereafter prove galling. | 
I am never tired of insisting—some may think  \w 


| NATIONAL DEFENCE, CANADA. 
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I do it too often, but there are many who will {| 
not see the point—that in present circum- \ 
stances, and even though the Statute of West- 
minster and the atomic bomb are most unlikely 
bedfellows, the setting-up of a rigid and 
autonomous defence organisation in the United 
Kingdom which would curtail the liberty of Officer 
action of the Dominions is unacceptable to them. 
Those who advocate it are well-meaning, but 
they do no good. The statesmen of the Dominions 
are alive to the problem, and in some cases 
prepared to put forward their own solutions, 
but they are not prepared to agree to this. 
They would not have it in war and still less 
will they have it in peace. All this does not, however, 
preclude the possibility of close consultation. The 
probability is, indeed, that, as has occurred in the 
past, the Dominions would be prepared to do more in 
the event of war than they would be willing to pledge 
themselves to in advance. If that were so, Common- 
wealth relations, despite their indeterminate character, 
would produce some advantages not to be found in formal 
pacts between nations such as I have already described. 
The principle should be that the military authorities of 
the United Kingdom and the Dominions come to agreement 
about the necessary precautions, draw up schemes to meet 
the various sorts of emergency which may have to be met, 
and then leave discussion and decisions to the Governments 
concerned. Complete uniformity in the system is less 
necessary than that it should be practical and workable. 


\ 
THE HON, BROOKE CLAXTON, MINISTER OF | 
(Photograph | 
from Canadian Information Service.) , 


FIELD MARSHAL SMUTS, PRIME MINISTER AND MINISTER 
OF DEFENCE, SOUTH AFRICA. 
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THE HON. J. J. DEDMAM, MINISTER OF DEFENCE, \ 
AUSTRALIA, AND IN CHARGE OF THE COUNCIL | 

OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. | 


which the United 
Kingdom becomes 
\ . engaged. And it is 
possible to conceive a war in which none of 
them could reasonably be expected to take part. 
Yet a major war to-day could hardly fail to 
involve the fate of the Commonwealth as a 
whole and of its individual nations. No part 
of the globe is now beyond the reach of war, 
though naturally some parts are less accessibl¢ 
than others. The German geopoliticians who 
were content that Germany should _ rule 
“‘ Eurafrica,” while permitting a Japanese 
“Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere ” and 
a *' Pan-America”’ to exist under the control 
of Japan and the United States respectively, 
did not look upon such a division of the world 
into three as a final solution. To some of 
them it was no more than a stepping-stone to 
world domination by Germany. A major war 
would be a struggle for liberty and against 
enslavement, especially for countries with rich 
possessions likely to excite the spirit of covet- 
ousness and with relatively small populations. 
From this the Dominions could not hold them- 
selves aloof. At the same time, the fact that- 
they stood together with the object of preparing 
their united forces to resist aggression would 
have an appreciable effect in reducing the danger 
of war. It is with the survival of the Common- 








Falls discusses the political aspect. 


folio when Mr. 
Mr. Frederick 
his life with t 


| THE RT. HON. FREDERICK JONES (LEFT), MINISTER OF DEFENCE, NEW ZEALAND, IN 
CONVERSATION WITH LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR BERNARD CYRIL FREYBERG, GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


OF NEW ZEALAND. 


In the third of his articles on the Defence of the Commonwealth on this page, Captain Cyril 
Here we reproduce photographs of the Defence Ministers 
of the tour Dominions. Field Marshal Smuts, who has been Prime Minister and Minister of 
External Affairs and Defence of the Union of South Africa since 1939, has, in addition, been 
Commanding the Union Defence Forces since 1! 
Minister of National Defence for Canada in December 1946. He is a lawyer by profession 
and was previously Minister of National Health and Welfare. Mr. John Johnstone Dedmam 
was appointed Minister of Defence, Australia, after the General Elections in 1946. He has 
been Minister for Post-War Reconstruction since February 1945, and he retained that port- 
Prime Minister and formed his Cabinet in July 1945. 
m connected all 
Labour movement. He has been a member of the National Executive of 
the New Zealand Labour Party for eight years, and thrice President of the Otago Labour Council. 


J. B. Chifiey became 
ones, Minister of Defence for New Zealand since 1935, has 


politicians to believe that everything will be all right on 
the day, that I have attributed too much importance to this 
machinery for consultation: and the formation of a policy 
of defence. I do not believe that this isso. It is tomy mind 
most necessary that a general policy should be decided 
upon in time of peace, and it is not possible to do this satis- 
factorily and to insure that the policy is a sound one by 
means of mere conversations between representatives of 
Governments. There must be in the background expert 
opinion which has discussed all the technical pros and cons 
and has made itself acquainted with all the considerations 
of place and time. If this has been done, then, when a period 
of emergency occurs, quick, concerted and appropriate 
action can be taken; otherwise there is apt to be delay, 
misunderstanding and muddle. We must all pray that we 
shall not be tested again, but none the less recognise that 


Mr. Brooke Claxton was appointed 


wealth in view that I hope they will do so. 

I cannot pretend to forecast the future of 
the British Commonwealth. History marks the 
rise and wane of such institutions. None of the 
organisations conceived or contrived by man 
can boast that they are destined for immortality. 
Yet I am convinced that modern times have 
witnessed no nobler, more humane conception. 
It has always stood in the van of the battle 
for liberty. Whenever the issue has becn one 
between tyranny and freedom, its peoples have 
been found ranged on the right side. Since 
the end of the Second World War in partic- 
ular, whenever idealism has been ranged 
against the doctrine of naked force, that doctrine which 
leads to another war and perhaps the overthrow of 
civilisation, the spokesmen of the Commonwealth have 
made their voices heard in appeals for sanity, for com- 
mon sense, for moderation, and for the brotherhood 
of man. The Commonwealth may not be destined for 
eternity, but it seems to me that it has still a great part 
to play in the destinies of the world. If this be so, it must 
surely be worth defending. My study of world strategy 
leads me to believe that its peculiar situation renders it 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to defend without 
co-operation between the States which compose it. This 
in its turn will not be achieved without a planned system 
of defence. I have pointed out some of the difficulties in 
the path, but I do not believe that they will be found to 
be insuperable. 
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YOUTH’S LOYAL AND GRACEFUL TRIBUTE TO THE ROYAL LADIES. 








THE KING WATCHING THE PRESENTATION OF BOUQUETS TO THE QUEEN AND THE PRINCESSES AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Our charming photograph of his Majesty watching the Queen, Princess Elizabeth and | by the Royal family before they entered the Orange Free State, and they will not 
Princess Margaret receive bouquets from a little girl, who is making her curtsy to be in the Province again till they reach Mafeking on April 17, on their return journey. 
Princess Margaret with confidence and grace, was taken at Queenstown on March 6. The bouquets which the Royal ladies receive in South Africa are of remarkable beauty 


Aliwal North and Queenstown were the last two places in Cape Province to be visited | and the sweet-scented flowers are usually surrounded by delicate maidenhair fern. 
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THE THRESHOLD OF NATIONHOOD: 
COMMUNAL RIOTING IN THE PUNJAB. 
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HERALDING THE OUTBREAK 
IN LAHORE: 
A MEMBER OF- THE 
COALITION GOVERNMENT 
ADDRESSING DEMONSTRA- 
TORS IN FRONT OF THE 


ASSEMBLY BUILDING, A \ 

















THE AFTERMATH OF COMMUNAL RIOTING: WRECKED BUILDINGS a 
) IN AMRITSAR PHOTOGRAPHED DURING ONE OF THE PERIODS \ 
N WHEN THE CURFEW WAS RELAXED TO ENABLE THE INHABITANTS 

TO OBTAIN FOOD. ‘ 
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TYPICAL OF MANY SUCH SCENES IN THE PUNJAB: SHOPS A 
AND HOUSES SET ON FIRE IN THE VILLAGE OF MANDRU, \ 
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NEAR RAWALPINDI, BY MOSLEM RIOTERS ON MARCH I0, F 








RESEMBLING THE DEVASTATION OF WAR: THE HATA BAZAAR IN LAHORE AFTER 
IT HAD BEEN WRECKED BY A MOB OF MOSLEM RIOTERS. \y 
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STILL FULFILLING THEIR TRADITIONAL ROLE AS PEACEMAKERS BETWEEN } 
¢ MOSLEM AND HINDU: BRITISH TROOPS PATROLLING THE STREETS OF \ 
AMRITSAR DURING THE RIOTING, 4 
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Rioting broke out in Lahore on March 4 and spread throughout the Punjab, 
following the resignation of the coalition Government and the declaration by 
Sikh and Hindu leaders that they were not prepared to support a purely com- 
munal Ministry. Demonstrations and counter-demonstrations by members of the 
Moslem League and adherents of the Sikh and Hindu communities led to heavy 
loss of life and widespread destruction and looting. The Governor was compelled 
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A POLICE-LORRY STONED AND SET ON FIRE IN LAHORE: SHOWING (ON LEFT) 
‘' 
A POLICEMAN STAMPING OUT THE FLAMES FROM THE DRIVING-SEAT WHICH HE A 
HAS REMOVED FROM THE VEHICLE. “i 








to prorogue the Assembly and take over the administration of the province 
under Section 93 of the Government of India Act, 1935. British troops had to 
be sent to restore order at Moultan and Amritsar, where there were pitched 
battles between rival mobs. On March 7 it was stated that the situation 
was under control, and the casualties were given on March 16 as 1036 killed and 
1110 injured. Indian troops and police behaved well in a difficult situation. 
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IN ENGLAND TO-DAY: THE RUSH FOR UNRATIONED COKE AT A GASWORKS. 


SPecIALLY Drawn FoR “ Tue ILLustratED Lonpon News” sy TERENCE CuNzO. 


WHERE ALL TYPES AND CONDITIONS OF PERSON 


The scene depicted by our artist on this page can be witnessed nowadays at many 
gasworks throughout the country where a $ cwt. of unrationed coke can be purchased 
simply by queueing for it. The recent bitterly cold weather coupled with the fuel 
shortage has brought every type and condition of person to the queue and the most 
extraordinary ‘“‘ means of locomotion” are used to get the fuel home. Outside the 
gasworks luxurious cars wait side by side with small delivery vans and commercial 
trucks, while well-kept perambulators rub wheels with soap-box trucks, home-made 
cycle-trailers, converted baby push-chairs, bicycles and even an old and very rusty 
thild’s treadle-car. The owners clutch in their hands the indispensable container— 





RUB SHOULDERS IN THE QUEST FOR COKE. 


There are large sacks, small sacks, new sacks and patched sacks. Some 


a sack! 
Occasionally the “ loader "’ 


people bring their service kit-bags, others huge fibre bins. 
is asked to dump the coke direct into soap-box or pram. The procedure is this: 
2s. is paid at the office and a ticket is given in exchange. The customer then joins 
the queue and, on reaching the head, gives the ticket and his sack to the “ loader,"’ 
who pulls a lever which opens a valve in the base of the hopper. Coke pours into 
a steel scoop fixed to the scales and, when a $ cwt. has come through, the scoop sinks 
and the “ loader"’ closes the valve. The scoop is then tilted towards the sack, which 
it fills. The whole operation takes about 15 seconds. 
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WHERE THE LONGED-FOR THAW HAS BROUGHT A GRIM MONOTONY OF FLOOD. 
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SHOPPING IN THE FLOODED STREETS OF SALISBURY, WHEN 
THE SWOLLEN AVON HAD REACHED THE HIGHEST LEVEL 
FOR TWENTY YEARS, 





AT THE BUS STOP NEAR WOODFORD: A SCENE ON THE 
CHIGWELL ROAD, WHERE RECORD FLOODS ENABLE A 
; ROW-BOAT TO OVERHAUL A STRANDED BUS. 
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VEHICLES ? IN TROWBRIDGE, WILTS, BUT TYPICAL OF THE WIDE- 
SPREAD FLOODS WHICH FOLLOWED THE THAW. THE BISS 
AND AVON WERE AMONG THE FIRST RIVERS TO FLOOD. 


WHERE FLOODWATER HALTED THE ELECTRIC TRAINS: PRIVATE CAR PARK — FOR AMPHIBIOUS 
N.F.S. WORKERS PUMPING WATER FROM THE FLOODED A GRIM SIDELIGHT ON THE THAMES VALLEY FLOODS, 
TRACKS AT NEW ELTHAM, ON THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY. jj} SHOWING A DESOLATE SCENE NEAR WINDSOR, 
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f rue PUNT PATROL RING UP THEIR HEADQUARTERS IN FLOODED BATH, WHERE POLICE ' \ THE PITEOUS SCENE WHICH IS TYPICAL OF THOUSANDS OF ENGLISH HOMES, FLOODED 
t IN BOATS TOOK FOOD AND DRINK TO MAROONED HOUSEHOLDERS, \ \ BY THE RECENT THAW: RESCUING THE FURNITURE IN THE KNEE-DEEP SITTING-ROOM. 


| Salisbury and Bath were the first big towns to experience the floods as the rivers 
and streams of the Avon watershed rose with the thaw. The Thames and Great 
Ouse rapidly followed, and in the Midlands the traffic dislocation caused by the 
floods was described as the worst ever experienced. 


With the thaw, in the second week of March, came in full measure the expected 
floods, as the snows melted and rivers in West, Southern and Midland England burst 
their banks and widespread inundations added to the damage, industrial stoppage, 
discomfort and general misery which the freak weather had brought in its train. 
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WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE — AND NONE TO DRINK FOR A MILLION PEOPLE. 
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snitl IN THE EARLY STAGES OF THE THAMES VALLEY FLOODS: A _ RIVERSIDE VIEW 

AT WINDSOR, WHERE ON MARCH I5 THE THAMES WAS 5 FT. 5 INS. ABOVE NORMAL, 





7? 
\ NORTH LONDON FLOODS: RAILWAY COACHES AWASH IN WATER WHICH LAY DEEP 
t IN TOTTENHAM L.N.E.R. STATION, SOME LINES WERE CUT BY THE FLOODS. 
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a= yes . \ AN ARMY DUCK ” SURGING THROUGH THE STREETS OF MAIDENHEAD DURING THE DEEP 

\ THAMES FLOODS, WITH (LEFT) A SHERMAN TANK READY TO HAUL OUT STRANDED CARS. 
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\ ; AN IRONY OF THE FLOODS: RESIDENTS QUEUEING FOR WATES AT WOODFORD, ESSEX, \ \ MODERN METHODS IN AN AGE-OLD DISASTER: AN ARMY AMPHIBIAN TAKES } 
\ WHERE FLOODS POLLUTED THE FILTERS AND SO CUT THE SUPPLY OF DRINKING-WATER, OFF RESIDENTS MAROONED BY THE THAMES FLOODS IN FERRY LANE, STAINES, , 
4 Resse wen sauvenna: sn eunreenaetautanenensnamnanenhate nnetanennunnennttanente wssneenanetv \anehanbenaaatnnntan eotnaunensesnenaetensthensaadansanensnnstenaesanensteanauneeutatenvantesbaannnnnntasnteanentsennntaannen — Daseseessintseasaatie See ee \ 
Perhaps the most grimly ironic aspect of the devastating floods, which swept many , districts the supply was entirely cut off, in others water was still flowing but house- 
parts of England in the trail of the thaw, was experienced in Essex and East London. | holders were warned to boil it before drinking. Emergency supplies were arranged 
7 Here, as the result of the floodwater invading the filter beds at Lea Bridge and so j as far as possible and provincial Water Companies were asked to send every available 
polluting the supply, about 1,000,000 people were without drinking-water. In some mobile water-tank to the rescue of a million ‘“‘ Ancient Mariners"’ of to-day. 
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NORTH, SOUTH AND WEST OF LONDON: DISASTROUS FLOODS | 








NORTH OF LONDON : THE DESOLATE WASTE OF WATERS, WHICH FOLLOWED THE MELTING OF THE SNOWS, SEEN FLOODING THE L.N.E.R. GOODS YARD AT HACKNEY WICK. RAIL TRANSPORT 
ON ALL SIDES OF THE METROPOLIS WAS GRAVELY THREATENED BY THE FLOODWATERS. 





WEST OF LONDON : WHERE PILLAR-BOXES AND TELEPHONE KIOSKS ARE REFLECTED IN THE WATER WHICH COVERS THE STREETS. AN AERIAL PICTURE OF A CROSS-ROADS IN UXBRIDGE, A} 
MIDDLESEX, WHERE THE RIVER COLNE BURST ITS BANKS AND FLOODED LARGE PARTS OF THE TOWN. 

The floods, which started in the second week of March as the snow at last | had suffered so many hardships with the snow, huge areas were under water. was 

began to thaw in earnest, continued to swell, with additions from storms of To the North and North-West, the Colne, the Great Ouse and the Lea all She 

rain, snow and sleet until, by St. Patrick's Day, London, like most cities in burst their banks, and in the valley of London's own river, the Thames, the stre 


the southern half of England, was ringed with flooded areas. In Kent, which | floods were described as being the worst for over fifty years. Maidenhead thre 
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ODS WHICH FOLLOWED THE MELTING OF TWO MONTHS’ SNOW. 
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SOUTH OF LONDON : IN THE ROTHER VALLEY OF KENT, WHERE THE RIVER HAS BURST ITS BANKS AND INUNDATED A HUGE TRACT OF COUNTRY. THIS AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN 
BETWEEN TENTERDEN AND BODIAM, AND GIVES SOME IDEA OF THE PROBLEM CONFRONTING FARMERS. 
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'DGE, A PLEASURE-GROUND AT MAIDENHEAD: WITH SWINGS, ROUNDABOUTS AND SIDESHOWS MAROONED IN THE FLOODS, AN AERIAL VIEW OF A FAIR-GROUND BESIDE THE THAMES, WHERE 
FLOODS WERE SAID TO BE THE WORST FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS AND STILL RISING. 

rater. was deeply flooded, and no direct approach was possible from Cookham. | Oxford, water, at the date of writing, was gradually invading the centre of 

a all Sherman tanks and ‘‘ Ducks" were used for rescue purposes in the flooded the city; and at Reading and Lower Caversham all riverside roads’ were under 

the Streets. Eton and Windsor were both flooded and their water-supply was water. At Maidenhead, it was reported, more than 1000 people were homeless. 


head threatened, ironically enough. Windsor station was closed to traffic. At | Other pictures of the floods appear on pages 292 and 293. 
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A MISCELLANY OF NEWS ITEMS: THE CAMERA AS RECORDER. 


£22,000 FOR ONE VOLUME OF THE GUTENBERG BIBLE: MR. ERNEST MAGGS (SEATED, SECOND 
FROM RIGHT) AND THE BIBLE WHICH HE BOUGHT AT SOTHEBY’S FOR A PRIVATE COLLECTOR. 
In a sale at Sotheby’s on March II, the first issue of the first edition of Volume I. of the famous 


A FAMOUS BRITISH SOLDIER COMMEMORATED IN THE TROUBLED HOLY 


LAND: A GENERAL 
VIEW OF THE SITE FOR THE WINGATE MEMORIAL FOREST. 


Gutenberg Bible, the first book printed with movable metal types, from the press of Johann Gutenberg 
Our photograph shows the site where a forest is being planted by the Jewish National Fund to com- 


and Johann Fust, Mainz, circa 1455, changed hands for £22,000. This volume of 324 leaves is one of 
only three surviving copies bound in Mainz, and one of only nine in any fifteenth-century binding. 


ALLEGED TO BE “‘ FORLORN AND FORGOTTEN ’”’: THE TOMB OF CAPTAIN 
BLIGH IN LAMBETH CHURCHYARD. 

It has recently been alleged by an Australian, visiting London, that Captain 

Bligh’s tomb in Lambeth Churchyard is “forlorn and forgotten,” and it was 

suggested that his remains should be taken to Bligh Street, Sydney. Although 

Captain Bligh’s name is inevitably linked with the mutiny in Bounty, he was 

also Governor of New South Wales from 1805 to 1808, hence the Australian interest. 


AN MISTORIC DEPARTURE IN AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY: PRESIDENT TRUMAN ASKING A JOINT 
SESSION OF CONGRESS TO GRANT ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL AID TO GREECE AND TURKEY. 
On March 12 a significant change in American tasiga policy was shown in an address by President Truman to a 
joint session of Congress in which he asked for authority to give immediate economic and financial aid to Greece 
and Turkey and stressed that the national security of the United States was involved. He said: “! believe that it 
must be the policy of the United States to support free peoples who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities"or by outside pressure. ... I am confident that Congress will face these responsibilities squarely.’ 


memorate the late Major-General Wingate, who trained and led the Jewish “ special night squads” 
during the disturbances of 1936 and 1939. It is on Mount Gilboa, overlooking the Jezreel Valley. 


THE PASSING OF WARSPITE: THE FAMOUS VETERAN OF TWO WARS LEAVING 
PORTSMOUTH ON HER LAST VOYAGE—TO THE SHIPBREAKERS’ YARD. 
The famous battleship Warspite recently left Portsmouth on her last voyage—to be broken 
up as scrap. Completed in 1915, she took part in the battle of Jutland, where she was hit 
and her steering-gear put out of commission. Between the wars the battleship underwent 
extensive reconstruction, and in World War II: her actions included the bombardment of 
Walcheren during the Scheldt landings. With she was relegated to the Reserve, and on 
March 20, 1946, the Admiralty announced: “ Approved for H.M.S. Warspite to be scrapped.” 


JMS 
THE GREAT GALE: A GIANT ELM CRASHES ON A CAR AT WOODFORD, ESSEX— 
BUT THE WOMAN DRIVER HAD A LUCKY ESCAPE, 

The south-westerly gale which swept the country on the night of March 16 caused wide- 
spread damage and a heavy toll of trees. Among these was one in Westminster Abbey 
grounds, which fell across the roadway in Parliament Square. Our photograph shows a 
wrecked car on the Southend arterial road at Woodford, Essex. One bough crashed 
across the radiator and bonnet, leaving the main trunk poised over the driving-seat 





PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN 
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\ one of the most prolific authors, of this kind 


\ of literature, s olles 
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“MISS ANGELA BRAZIL, 

Died on March 13, aged seventy-eight. Author \ 
of some fifty stories which have delighted 
generations of schoolgirls. Main creator, and 


Educated at Ellerslie College, 
don and Wales. 
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THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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\ SIR ROBERT HOWE, 
\ Appointed Governor-General of the Sudan in 
\ succession to Sir Hubert Huddleston. Is 
\ fifty-three and an Assistant Under-Secretary 
\ at the Foreign Office and head of the Egyptian 
and Eastern Departments. Minister at Addis 
-45. Has been the Secretary of 


‘ 

\ RUSSIAN DELEGATES VISIT THE COUNTY HALL, WESTMINSTER: M. VASSILLI V. KUZNETSOV, 
\ LEADER OF THE DELEGATION, BEING GREETED BY LADY NATHAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE L.C.C. 
\ Twenty members of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. arrived in this country on March 13 for a visit 


; \ as guests of both Houses of Parliament. 
‘\ 


country would enjoy their visit as much. 
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MR, W. CHURCHILL, 

The American novelist, Mr. Winston 

Churchill, died on March 13, aged seventy- 

five. His first novel, ‘‘ The Celebrity,” was 

published in 1898. He wrote eleven 

in all, three at least of which, ‘‘ Richard 

Carvel,” ‘The Crisis” and “Coniston,” 
___ became famous on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Sees cesses 
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LORD TYRRELL, 
Died on March 14, aged eighty. President of the 
British Board of Film Censors since 1935. Ambas- 
sador in Paris, 1928-34. Entered the Foreign Office 
in 1889. Private Secretary to Lord Sanderson, 
1896-1903. Principal Private Secretary to Sir 
Edward Grey, 1907-15. He was created a Privy 
Councillor in 1928 and a baron in 1929, 
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Appointed Ambassador at Lisbon in succession 

to Sir Owen St. Clair O’Malley. He is fifty- 

two and has been an Assistant Under-Secretary 

of State in the Foreign Office since 1942. 

Educated at Winchester and Magdalen College, 

Oxford. Assistant Private Secretary to 
Foreign Secretary, 1929-34, 
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\ THE MOSCOW CONFER 

\ FOREIGN MINISTERS AND THEIR ADVISERS IN CONFERENCE AT‘ AVIATION HOUSE. 

\ The Foreign Ministers of Great Britain, the United States, France and the Soviet Union began their 
\ discussions in Moscow on March The agenda, which was drawn up in New York at their 
\ meeting in December, includes the future of Germany and the treaty with Austria. To add to 
\ their already heavy agenda came the surprise proposal from Mr. Molotov, on the opening day of 
\ the Council of Foreign Ministers, that they should discuss the situation in China—a country which 
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They were met at Dover 
of the reception committee, who recalled the warm hospitality received by the British Parliamentary 
delegation to Russia in 1945, and hoped that the members of the Supreme Soviet who are now in this 
On the day after their arrival they paid a visit to County Hall. 
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DODD OF OES see, 


by Mr. Walter Elliot, M.P., chairman 
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DR. VICTOR HELY-HUTCHINSON, 
Died on March 11, aged forty-five. Pianist, 
\ composer, conductor and lecturer}; Director of 
Music at the B.B.C. since 1944, Lecturer in 
\ Music, University of Cape Town, 1922-25. 
\ On music staff of the B.B.C. 1926-34, Succeeded 
\ the late Sir Granville Bantock as Professor of 
Music, Birmingham University, 1934-44. 
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SIR DONALD ST. CLAIR GAINER. 
Appointed Ambassador in Warsaw in succession to 
Mr. V. F. W. Cavendish-Bentinck. Is fifty-five and 
has been Ambassador to Brazil since 1944. Distin- 
guished himself as Consul-General .at Munich for 
nearly six years (1932-38), when he protected British 
interests fearlessly against the Nazis. Was Minister 

in Venezuela, 1939-44, 


MR, J. V. T. W. T. PEROWNE, 
Appointed Minister at the Holy See in succes- 
sion to Sir D’Arcy Osborne. Is a Counsellor 
at the Foreign Office and head of the South 
American department. Educated at Eton 
and Corpus Christi, Cambridge. Entered 
the Diplomatic Service in 1920. Has served 
in Madrid, Lisbon, Copenhagen and Paris. 
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MR. MOLOTOV WELCOMING THE VISITING FOREIGN MINISTERS IN THE CONFERENCE HALL 
IN MOSCOW: (L. TO R.) MR. BEVIN ; GENERAL MARSHALL; MR. MOLOTOV; M. BIDAULT. 


is a member of the full Five-Power Council of Foreign Ministers but is not represented at this 
conference. The Foreign Ministers’ deputies for both Germany and Austria, on whose preparatory 
work so much depends, have arranged to meet each morning, and the Ministers themselves each 
afternoon. The present conference, the most important of the long series of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, is being held in Aviation House in the north of Moscow. 
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THIS WINTER. 


HIS winter has made everyone sit up and take notice. Had the stocks of fuel been 
adequate, this remark would still have been true, although those living in the big 
towns would have been less aware of the far-reaching effects than has now been the case. 
Those dealing with livestock must always take the brunt of adverse weather, but this year, 
together with the shortage of fuel, there has been created a greater sympathy in even the 
most sheltered city-dweller with those in the open country, who have to meet such adversity 
with little more than their two hands and their native ingenuity. Moreover, the towns- 
man even, who normally takes so many natural phenomena for granted, has become aware 
of the impact of living things other than those belonging to the human race. The news 
that more than a million sheep will have died in the snowdrifts not only comes as a shock, 
but carries a wealth of information to even the least imaginative. Another item of news, 
less serious in its long-term consequences, concerns the manner in which birds, otherwise 
harmless, have been guilty of unusual and reprehensible behaviour under the spur of 
hunger. We read, for example, that carrion crows, magpies and starlings have 
attacked sheep in order to feed. And there is one case of a starling having flown 
into a house and attacked a baby. 

It has been said again and again by the best authorities that the three funda- 
mental spurs to the activities of animals are the urge to reproduce, the need for food 
and the impulse towards self-defence. Reproduction during 
the winter is the exception rather than the rule. One 
species of garden slug, for example, breeds more rapidly 
during the winter than in the warmer seasons of the 
year. But this is unusual. For the majority the search 
for food is the paramount task, and for those animals 
preyed upon by others the need for self-protection runs 
it a close second. We know what this winter has meant 
to one species, the human species, and we are dimly aware, 
at the least, what it has meant to a few other species, 
especially the domesticated animals, our own pets, and, 
among wild things, the birds. What of the thousands of 
other species which comprise that diverse and well-balanced 
community on which the well-being of the countryside, and 
in the last count of the human species, depends ? 

The answer is, of course, that while this winter may 
have been the worst in the last fifty years, or even in 
human memory, fifty years or even human memory is as 
the stroke of a second-hand in the span of twenty-four 
hours when compared with the two hundred millions of 
years or more during which the rest of the animal kingdom 
has been learning to meet just such contingencies as these. 

In that time, the numerous species inhabiting this 
temperate zone of variable weather have adopted one or 
other of a few expedients to beat the elements. When 
the genial spring returns, therefore, our animal neighbours 
will be approximately what they were at the fall of last 
year. The balance may be upset here and there, The 
deaths of an unusually high proportion of insectivorous 
birds may give us more insect pests to contend with. 
On the other hand, there will be a diminution in the 
incidence of some pests precisely through the lethal effect 
of the severe cold. The damage intense cold can inflict 
on insect life is perhaps apt to be overstated. There is no 
easy general rule, because some species are more resistant 
to low temperatures than others, but the following instance 
will illustrate the viability in some species. A number of 
pup2, dug up during the winter, were so brittle that several 
of them broke like glass when dropped from a moderate 
height on to a hard surface. The rest, not treated in this 
way, survived and the moths ultimately emerged. It is, 
therefore, no mere humanitarian whim to feed birds during 
a hard winter, buta matter of some utilitarian value. 

Rigours of the climate are, however, mainly met by 
migration, by over-wintering as in most insects, or by 
hibernation. Clearly, migration can only be carried out 
by flying animals, and is, in fact, mainly confined to 
birds, although in recent years more and more evidence 
has accumulated that a number of butterflies indulge 
in at least limited migration. Over-wintering and hiber- 
nation are closely similar operations, but there are 
differences between them. Hibernation implies the retire- 
ment to winter quarters, which may or mzy not be the 
same as those frequented during the rest of the year, 
coupled with a suspension of bodily activity, including 
feeding, usually accompanied by an almost death-like 
depth of sleep. Further, it is usual to speak of hibernation 
in reference to adults. Over-wintering refers more par- 
ticularly to the methods adopted by insects, which may 
pass the winter as eggs, larve, pup2, or even the adult insect. 
In other words, it is a pause in the life history, coinciding 
with the winter, at that stage most resistant to cold, 
The pause is, however, a much less definite thing than is 
implied in hibernation. In certain cases, for example, 
where the insect over-winters as a caterpillar, there may be 
a cessation of activity for most of the time, with occasional 
bursts of feeding during mild spells. 

We do not need to brave the elements and search the 
fields or woods for evidence of hibernation or over- 
wintering. It can be done in the comfort of our own homes, Long before houses were built, 
many adult insects had learned to pass the winter in caves, under overhanging banks, in 
hollow trees, or even on the under-surfaces of the leaves of evergreen trees. A favourite 
place for the brimstone butterfly, for example, is on the under-surface of a holly leaf. With 
the coming of human habitations the opportunities were increased, and there is probably no 
house which does not contain insects or spiders that have crept in for the winter. 
This is particularly so where there are beams with hospitable corners, crevices and cracks. 

With the return of spring, the earth will come to life again. The rising tem- 
perature will call into play once more those mysterious chemical processes in the 
innermost cells of each body which stimulate the urge to feed and reproduce. Like 
the restarting of a cinematograph film after a technical hitch, the myriad forms of 
life will be on the move again after their rest, picking up their lives at the point 
reached last autumn, With the warmth, our windows will be flung open and our 
unseen guests will depart, as quietly and unobtrusively as they came in for lodging with 
us a few months ago. Some there will be unable to answer the call. The dried bodies, 
perhaps of a queen wasp, a Peacock or a Red Admiral butterfly, will be found in the loft 
or in a dim corner of a room until such time as the household broom or the more natural 
processes of scavenging remove it from sight. As likely as not these are they that were 
aroused too quickly by an early warm spell, only to be caught by a later cold snap. It 
is not so much the extent to which temperatures are lowered that kills, but the sudden- 
ness with which this lowering takes place. Further, there is a higher mortality from even 
a moderately sharp cold following an intervening mild spell, than from a quite severe but 
continuous period of intense cold. Maurice Burton, D.Sc. 

















A PEACOCK BUTTERFLY HIBERNATING—THIS SPECIES HIDES AWAY 
IN THE CORNERS OF OUTHOUSES, ATTICS, OR IN THE CREVICES 
OF WOOD PILES, FROM SEPTEMBER UNTIL EARLY SPRING. 





THE BRIMSTONE BUTTERYLY WHICH HIBERNATES DURING THE 
WINTER, OFTEN AMONG THE LEAVES OF A _ HOLLY-BUSH 
IN THE HEDGEROW. 

The favourite place of the brimstone butterfly jor hibernation is on the under- 
surface of a olly leaf. During a spell of mild weather it occasionally 
makes a short flight, and then returns to its sleeping quarters to await 
the advent of spring. 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


HE theme of “ Forlorn Sunset,’’ by Michael Sadleir (Constable; 12s. 6d.), is vice: 
or, more descriptively, the vice racket in Victorian London. Surely there is a 
whiff of moral earnestness about the very idea. At any rate, the author’s approach 
is so grave, statistical and high-minded that one almost hesitates to use the word 
fiction—though a work of fiction it is, with no lack of story and even melodrama. 
But at any moment action may be thrust aside by research; what happened in 
Granby Street, that den of wickedness, is not more vital than the precise location of 
Granby Street, and the economic causes which attracted vice, at just that moment 
in history, to that exact spot. The story itself is nothing but a means of displaying 
the raeket in all its forms; it is highly complex, yet essentially episodic. The people 
are rogues, or victims, or crusaders; some ingenuity was required to keep them all 
going, and even so they have a tendency to vanish for years, and then recur too 
late to revive our interest. 

The central and connecting figure, Lottie Heape, is stolen in childhood by an 
agent of Mr. Slode, who breaks children for the market in his ‘‘ Dothegirls Hall.” 
During a punitive relegation to Granby Street she is saved by two young men, who 
leave her with the vicar, who turns her over to an evangelist; and at his home in 
Surrey she might grow up “respectable.” But no; at sixteen she seduces the young 
master, and runs away again. Presently a chance meeting 
with Evan Slode, the heir of Dothegirls Hall, sets her 
up in comfort with a Jewish financier, and all goes well 
till she is bribed to betray his secrets. The result is 
so shocking that terror and remorse drive her to a few 
years of honest work. Another turn of the wheel, and 
she is distractedly in love with a blackguard who spends 
her money, and then employs her at the old game. The 
next stage—through which we do not follow her—is drink 
and the streets. And finally she reappears a new woman. 
Someone has bequeathed her a competence, and now her 
one thought is revenge on Evan Slode, who bought 
** Flashy’s ’’ secret-—and whom she possesses through his 
own secret as a child-breaker. So the plot returns upon 
itself, and the brazen outcast ends up a heroine. 

But this Lottie theme can give no idea of the by-paths, 
the webs of racket and complex fly-and-spider activities. 
The outcast-heroine herself left me rather cold. She has a 
sentimental flavour, but—it is Victorian sentiment. And 
it pervades the whole book. For the author is not only 
documented, but steeped in period; he often writes as 
though exposing a state of things which, after all, 
prevailed in the ’seventies. : 

Besides this long and careful reconstruction the next 
two stories, American and Welsh, are mere sketches. But 
each has great distinction in its own way. 

“The Member of the Wedding,’’ by Carson McCullers 
(Cresset Press; 7s. 6d.), is a study of growing pains. 
Frankie is twelve years old, and everything has gone 
wrong. Suddenly she has become an outcast, big and 
“‘mean”’ and always in trouble—so it is best to stay 
at home. And home, for motherless Frankie, means the 
kitchen and the negro cook, and a six-year-old, bespectacled 
little cousin. ‘‘ The three of them sat at the kitchen 
table, saying the same things over and over, so that 
by August the words began to rhyme with each other 
and sound strange.’ Then, all at once, the dreary, time- 
forgotten scene is transfigured; her brother calls with his 
future wife. The effect on Frankie is indescribable. It is 
as though she saw into heaven; she “ bets they have a 
good time every minute of the day.’’ And her own emotion 
seems to give her a right in them; the wedding is hers, 
and after it they will all go off together and be happy for 
ever more. In this intoxicating dream she lives till the 
wedding day; then it crashes, as you would suppose— 
but another year brings another landscape. 

One may think that Frankie, for so intelligent a little 
girl, acts too like a baby; still she is excellent, and the 
trio-scenes have no flaw. The kitchen becomes a whole 
dreary little world, a pocket of limbo, where three marooned 
souls wear out their eternity in conversation and argument. 
Berenice, of the blue eye and the four husbands, presides in 
state—an admirable figure, childlike herself, yet ripe in 
dignity and wisdom, and always ready for the metaphysical 
speculations that haunt the young. A mingled sense 
of growth and standstill hangs in the very air. 

In “‘ The Green Island,’’ by Gwyn Jones (Golden 
Cockerell Press; £2 2s.),-a breeze springs up. It is an 
anecdote of Wild Wales. An English holiday couple are 
staying with the Absaloms at Ffald-y-Brenin—civilised 
people, Merrill thinks, among a queer set of peasant 
clowns. How these Welshmen dramatise, how childishly 
they show off! Even Absalom, the queer and sulky, 
though a real craftsman, does it all the time; while as 
for the Wise Man, with his antics and his vanity and 
his absurd visitors. . . . They give Merrill a deep and 
irritated sense of superiority. But he and Mrs. Absalom 
understand each other. She, too, has her nalve pretensions, 
but she is sly—a sly, luscious woman. When they have a 
day to themselves, he will take her to the Green Island, that magic lump, hurled 
by King Bleddri after an escaping wife and her lover—it ‘missed, of course. The day 
comes, and Mrs. Absalom is willing; but Merrill neglects to tie up the boat. And he 
cannot swim, and sprains his ankle, and they have no more food, and their signals 
are in vain. Absalom has simply turned a blind eye. When the Wise Man comes 
to fetch them off a week later, Merrill is in a state of collapse. But to his unspeakable, 
tearful indignation, he gets no sympathy; the “ peasant clowns” only smile. 

This is a genial little story; it needed only one more touch of extravagance, of 
the hilarious or grim, to rank very high. But whether in the Wise Man’s parlour, 
or on the island where an idyll is breaking down, it has the force and freshness of 
realism operating on somethirig new. 

“Death’s Old Sweet Song,’’ by Jonathan Stagge (Michael Joseph; 9s. 6d.), varies 
a device we know already—murder by theme-song. Here at Skipton it is ‘‘ Green 
Grow the Rushes-O.” Lorie Bray sings this ballad at the weekly picnic which must 
be held, because her mother says so, and Ernesta Bray, though absent, is queen of 
Skipton; and it claims a pair of victims on the spot. ‘“ Two, two the lily-white 
boys. ...”’ And after that? After that it looks as if the murderer would go 
right through the song, and the small community would be decimated. Patrols are 
useless; why, the madman, if mad he is, may be helping to do the rounds. 
Dr. Westlake tends to think he is sane and cunning; but it is the doctor’s little 
girl who holds the real clue. This type of story is peculiarly threatened with anti- 
climax, but Jonathan Stagge—one of my favourite American practitioners—has style 
enough to carry it off, K. Jonn, 
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A MILITARY HEADQUARTERS ATTACKED: 
FURTHER TERRORISM IN JERUSALEM. 
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SERIOUSLY DAMAGED BY FOUR EXPLOSIONS WHICH KILLED ONE SOLDIER, AND INJURED THE ROOM IN WHICH THE SOLDIER WAS KILLED: THE STANDING FIGURE MARKS 
EIGHT: THE SYRIAN ORPHANAGE, JERUSALEM, NOW USED AS A MILITARY HEADQUARTERS. THE SPOT WHERE HE LAY SLEEPING WHEN HIT BY FALLING MASONRY, 
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HE outrages and crimes by \ ) 
Jewish terrorists are still | 


continuing in Palestine. Early 
in the morning on March 12 a 
party of Jews blew a hole in the 
outside wall of the Syrian 
Orphanage, Jerusalem, which is 
now in use as a military head- 
quarters, and placed charges of 
explosjves packed in haversacks 
against the men’s sleeping quar- 
ters. There were four detona- 
tions, which did very considerable 
damage to the building, killed 
one man outright and injured 
eight others. During the attack 
the terrorists directed small-arms 
fire on a guard-room and covered 
the breach in the wall. Our 
photographs indicate the scope 
of the damage, and in the bottom 
right-hand picture it is possible 
to distinguish one of the haver- 
sacks used by the attackers to 
carry the explosives. The police 
dog is waiting to be given the 
cap, as its scent may help to 
trail the authors of the crime. 
For this reason it will be noted 
that the policeman is using a 
stick to lift it, so that the scent 
may not be-spoilt by any other 
human contact. 


(RIGHT.) THE SPOT WHERE THE 
ATTACK BEGAN: THE TERRORISTS 
FIRST BLASTED A HOLE IN THE 
OUTSIDE WALL, THEN PLACED 
EXPLOSIVES IN HAVERSACKS 
AGAINST. THE MEN’S QUARTERS, 
AND, DURING THE ATTACK, 
DIRECTED SMALL-ARMS FIRE ON 
A GUARD-ROOM. 
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THE DORMITORY IN WHICH THE SOLDIER WAS KILLED: THE MAN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH, A POSSIBLE CLUE: THE POLICEMAN IS USING A STICK TO PICK UP A CAP, WHICH 
WHO ALSO SLEPT THERE, IS SEARCHING IN THE WRECKAGE FOR HIS POSSESSIONS, WILL BE GIVEN TO THE POLICE DOG TO HELP IT FIND THE TRAIL OF THE CRIMINALS, 
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A GREAT INDIAN RHINOCEROS BULL (8. UNICORNIS) STANDING IN MUDDY WATER: DURING THE HEAT OF THE DAY THESE ANIMALS 
LIE DOWN IN SHALLOW STREAMS OR POOLS IN THE HUMID, CLOSE JUNGLES IN WHICH THEY SPEND THEIR LIVES. 


MAN: THE GREAT 


Continued.) 
was proclaimed a special reserve for rhinoceros in 
1932. Prior to 1930 it was estimated that there 
were about eighty in this area, but during 1930 and 
1931 considerable poaching took place, and in 1932 
and 1933 fifty skulls were collected. It is probable 
that there are now, after fourteen years of preserva- 
tion, about fifty rhinoceros in this sanctuary. The 
rhinoceros has no natural enemy in the jungle, with 
the possible exception of the tiger, as a rhinoceros 
calf has been found badly mauled by a tiger. The 
only serious enemy is man, and he kills the rhinoceros 
almost entirely for gain, based on superstition. The 
horn of the male, which is composed of compressed 
hair, is greatly valued, both as an aphrodisiac and 
as an antidote to various poisons, including opium. 
The present market value of the horn is about £2 
sterling per ounce, and a good horn will weigh over 
60 ozs. Rhinoceros blood can be sold at about three 
shillings a pint. Dried skin and meat are worth 
about Is. 6d. a pound. It is therefore easy to esti- 
mate the tremendous value of a dead rhinoceros, 
and to realise that the most rigid protection is 
necessary to ensure that the species does not become 
extinct. Although the rhinoceros is held in great 
sanctity by all Hindus living in North-East India, 
such religious awe is insufficient to afford any notice- 
able degree of protection. The Great Indian variety 
frequents low-lying, humid jungle and seems to prefer 
regions where there are large areas of Kagra (the 
local name for a coarse grass which grows to a 
height of 12 to 15 ft.). During the heat of the day 
the animals will lie down in shallow streams or 
[Continued below. 





HE rhinoceros, according to the “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,” is a “large, massively-built 
animal, with little intelligence and a bad temper.” 
Shakespeare refers to it as the ‘“‘ armed rhinoceros,” 
and its thick hide was long considered to be bullet- 
proof, yet it is a vegetarian creature and has suffered 
greatly from man’s cruel destructiveness. On these 
pages we reproduce remarkable photographs of the 
Great Indian rhinoceros in its native jungle, taken 
by Mr. H. E. Tyndale, who writes the following 
description of the animal. ‘‘ Formerly in India there 
were three species of rhinoceros—the Great Indian 
(R. Unicornis), the Burmese, or Lesser One-horned 
(R. Sondaicus), and the Hairy Two-horned (R. Suma- 
tvensis or R. Javanensis). Of these, the first and the 
last-mentioned are still to be found in India, but 
R. Sondaicus has almost certainly been exterminated, 
and it is even doubtful if there are any survivors 
anywhere in the world, although it is possible that 
there may still be a few individual specimens alive 
in Burma or in Sumatra. The two-horned species 
is still to be found in the forest of the Chittagong 
district of Bengal. But for protective measures, 
there is little doubt that the Great Indian rhinoceros 
would also by now be almost extinct. A number 
are still living in the Nepalese Terai, where they 
are allowed to be shot only on very special occasions, 
in the Kaziranga Sanctuary, in Assam, and in the 
Jaldapara Sanctuary, in North Bengal. The Jalda- 
para Sanctuary (which includes about 40 square 
miles of forest), through which flows the Toorsa 
River and many smaller perennial local streams, 
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(Continued above, right. 


RHINOCEROS PREFER REGIONS IN WHICH THERE ARE LARGE AREAS OF KAGRA, TALL, COARSE GRASS WHICH REACHES 12 TO I5 FT. 
IN HEIGHT: THE BULL IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH STANDS AMID SUCH A PART OF THE JUNGLE WHICH HE INHABITS, 
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A GREAT INDIAN RHINOCEROS COW WITH HER CALF: THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS CLEARLY THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE FOLDS 


OF THE SKIN IN THE UNICORNIS VARIETY, AND THE ROUNDED TUBERCLES WITH WHICH THE SKIN IS STUDDED, 


Continued.]} 

muddy pools in dense jungle. They are rarely seen 
in the open by day unless they happen to be moving 
from one piece of thick jungle to another. On a 
good elephant it is possible to approach to within 
15 or 20 yards of a bull rhinoceros or of a cow if 
she has no calf with her, but only in thick cover 
such as the Kagra. If more than one elephant be 
used to try and move a rhinoceros from dense 
jungle to more open country, the result is generally 
a stampede, and the rhinoceros, which can move 
very much faster than an elephant, will be off at 
speed, and it may take a very long time to come 
up to him again, for they are by no means easy to 
track in Kagra jungle. The Great Indian rhinoceros 
has very poor eyesight, which is not surprising, 
seeing that he spends his life in close jungle. He 
appears to have good scent and hearing, but is very 
inquisitive, and is not normally afraid of an elephant. 
He is a very noisy animal, and it is usual to hear 
one before seeing him in dense jungle. Rhinoceros 
feed on young grass, grass roots and various aquatic 
plants and their roots. They are also very partial 
to grain crops, particularly maize and rice, and will 
travel some considerable distance across open country 
at night to raid crops being grown near villages in 
the vicinity of the forest.’’ The rhinoceros, it is 
interesting to recall, has inspired many artists, from 
Diirer (1471-1528) to Picasso. The former did a 
woodcut and a drawing of a rhinoceros in 1515, 
and the latter an aquatint as one of his series of 
illustrations to Buffon’s ‘* Histoire Naturelle,”” shown 
at the 1945 Arts Council of Great Britain exhibition 

of French Book Illustrations. 
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A GREAT INDIAN RHINOCEROS BULL FEEDING: RHINOCEROS EAT YOUNG GRASS, GRASS ROOTS AND VARIOUS AQUATIC PLANTS AND THEIR ROOTS, BUT ARE ALSO PARTIAL TO GRAIN 
CROPS, PARTICULARLY MAIZE AND RICE, AND WILL TRAVEL CONSIDERABLE DISTANCES ACROSS OPEN COUNTRY AT NIGHT TO RAID CROPS GROWING NEAR THE FOREST. 
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RECENTLY SOLD FOR THE RECORD PRICE OF £37,750: THE TITLE-PAGE 
OF THE “‘ BAY PSALM BOOK” (1640), THE FIRST BOOK TO BE PRINTED 


IN ENGLISH-SPEAKING NORTH AMERICA, 


Continued.) 

Whitney estate and the 
proceeds of the sale were 
pledged to the North 
Country Hospital of 
Glen Cove, Long Island, 
“as part of a grant of 
$94,000." The remark- 
able price reached, which 


more than covers the 
whole of the projected 
grant, represents an 
advance in price of 
£37,450 in about 68 years, 
The bidding lay for a 


long time time between 
Mr. Cornelius V. Whit- 
ney, one of the trustees 
oi the estate, Charles 
Scribners’ Sons and Mr. 
]. Fleming, representing 
Mr. Rosenbach. Scrib- 
ners’ were first to drop 


ES 


out, Mr. Whitney re- 
maining in the battle \ 
until $150,000 was 


reached. There are a 
considerable number of 
English metrical versions 
of the Psalms. One of the 
earliest of these was that 
of Sternhold, Hopkins 
and others which was 
published in 1562. Henry 
King, Bishop of Chiches- 
ter, also did a version 
which was published in 
1651. Anumber of met- 
rical psalms were also 
included in the 1597 
** Compendious Booke of 
Godlie and Spirituall ' 
Songs"’ by Wedderburn \ 
of Dundee, and described \ 
therein under the general 
head of “ Collectit out 
of sundrie partes of the 
Scripture, with sundrie 
of other Ballates, 
changed out of prophane 
Songes, for avoyding 
of Sinne and Harliotrie." 
The best-known version, 
however, is probably 
that of Nahum Tate, 
who was Poet Laureate 
(1692-1715), and Nicholas 
Brady, of which the first 
part appeared in 1695. 
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=| A WORLD RECORD 
PRICE FOR THE 
FIRST BOOK 
PRINTED IN NORTH 
AMERICA : A COPY 
OF THE RARE 
“BAY PSALM 
BOOK” SOLD FOR 
| £37,750. 


; ALE-ROOM history was made 
at the Parke-Bernet Galleries 
on Jan. 28, when a copy of the 
1640 ‘“‘ Bay Psalm Book,” the 
first book to be printed in 
North America, was sold to Dr. 
} Rosenbach for the sum of £37,750 
} (151,000 dollars), the highest price 
$ ever paid for a printed book in 
' America and very probably the 
| highest ever paid in the world. 
Only eleven copies of this book 
* exist and only four of them are 
in private ownership. It is a 
Puritan metrical version of the 
Psalms ‘‘ whereunto is prefixed a 
discourse declaring not only the 
lawfullnes, but also the necessity 
of the heavenly Ordinance of 
} singing Scripture Psalmes in the 
} Churches of God"; and was 
printed by the Stephen Daye 
Press of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
' in 1640. This particular copy 
\ was discovered by the American 
} bibliophile Henry Taylor in 1860 
and offered by him to the British 
Museum for£150 but was declined. 
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It was eventually bought by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt for £300 
in 1879, Prior to its recent 
\ sale it was the _ property 
« of the Gertrude Vanderbilt 


[Continued below, left. 
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A PAGE OF THE ‘“‘ BAY PSALM BOOK,” AN EARLY METRICAL VERSION 
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PSALMS, SHOWING THE CONCLUSION OF THE 23RD PSALM, 


‘““THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD.” 
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WHICH REACHED £37,750, THOUGHT TO BE A WORLD-RECORD PRICE FOR A PRINTED BOOK, 
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IN THE HEART OF A DAHSHUR PYRAMID: 
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smooth portions indicated that 
there was a probability of the 
solid rock not being as solid as it 


RECENT INVESTIGATIONS WHICH MAY LEAD TO THE there was nein te the tock tn 


DISCOVERY OF AN INTACT ROYAL BURIAL. 
By Captain P. A. J. GARNONS WILLIAMS. 


(This article is based on information and illustrated with photographs supplied by 


be rotated about one end to 
reveal a shaft. The “solid” 
rock was then cut out and was 
revealed as a larger piece of stone 
cut from the hillside which had 
been used as a cover and so 
inserted that the joints with 


M. Abd Essallam M. Hussein, architect of the Egyptian Antiquities Department, the solid rock were covered by 
under whose supervision the work is being carried out.) the surrounding masonry. 


| aggre rcdepica which are potentially of great im- 

portance are now being carried out by the Egyptian 
Government at Dahshur, on the southern stone pyramid, 
as a part of their ten-years programme to investigate the 
design and purpose of these structures. 

The southern stone pyramid at Dahshur (Fig. 1) was 
previously attributed to Huni, a Pharaoh of the 3rd 
Dynasty, who died about fifty years before the Great 
Pyramid at Giza was built. It is situated about one mile 


Below this stone was a layer 
of soft rock of the same type as a similar stratum 
in the hillside ; when this layer (8 in. thick) had been cut 
through, hewn stone slabs set in soft mortar were revealed 
(Fig. 5). The way to the tomb now appeared clear, more 
especially as this shaft was on the axis of the pyramid ; 
however, after 18 ft. of this masonry had been lifted, the 
bottom of the pit was reached, where slight traces of 
incense were found. Above this pit lies the shaft, which 
extends to a height of 60 ft. above the level of the pavement 
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The upper chamber (Figs. 8 and 9) when found was 
filled with hewn stone except for the southern side, which 
had a passage about 3 ft. wide to a depth of 7 ft. Clearance 
of the upper part of this chamber revealed that a box- 
shaped building had been inserted into it (see Fig. 9). The 
stone for this structure was smaller than that of the 
chamber walls, but evidence suggested that a large portion 
of the masonry of this building was contemporary with 
the pyramid itself, and that a staircase had originally led 
from floor-level up to the roof of this building 23 ft. above 
the floor-level of the main room. Subsequent examination 
of the roof of this structure (Fig. 10) has shown that certain 
paving-stones appear to have been inserted vertically, 
since they are packed into position by small pieces of stone. 
Work at present in progress is fherefore directed at 
removing the pavement at this point in an endeavour to 
find a filled shaft which should lead surely to the burial 
chamber. If this attempt should prove abortive, there is 
an alternative probability that the third chamber may be 
revealed by lifting the roof slabs of the shaft. Such a 
probability is indicated by the width of the roof slabs of 
the shaft, which span nearly double the width that the 
roof slabs in the two chambers are made to cover, and by 
the presence of the two symbolic doors. 





FIG. I. BELIEVED TO CONTAIN AN INTACT ROYAL BURIAL AND NOW THE SUBJECT OF SYSTEMATIC INVESTIGATION: THE SOUTHERN STONE PYRAMID AT DAHSHUR, SHOWING THE WEST 
AND SOUTHERN FACES. THE SMALLER PYRAMID MAY BE THAT OF A QUEEN. 





west of the edge ofethe desert on 
a low hill : it consists of a pyramidal 
structure of base side 620 ft., whose 
corners rise at an angle of 54 degrees (a) 
for a height of about 150 ft., when 
the angle changes to 43 degrees. 
It is noteworthy in having the 
majority of the facing stones in 
position and in relatively good 
condition. 

Internally the arrangement of 
the passages and chambers is at 
present unique, since there are 
two entrance passages, the normal 
northern passage, and one on the 
west. Great care has been taken 
to conceal the .western entrance, 
which has not yet been located 
externally, while the position of 
the northern one is made obvious 
by the large size of the lintel at 





SECTION tuneven LOWER APARTMENT. 
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The walls of the upper chamber 
contain cracks which are filled 
with ancient gypsum. This gypsum 
is thought to be contemporary with 
the building. It seems likely that 
these cracks appeared during the 
construction of the pyramid, that 
they were observed and filled with 
gypsum, and that in consequence 
the architect decided that the roof 
of the upper chamber could not 
support the weight of the upper 














the entrance. The internal arrange- 
ment of the chambers and passages 
is shown in Fig. 2. 

While attempts appear to have 
been made by robbers to find the 
tomb chamber, the first scientific 
effort to solve the problem was 


SECTION ALONG NORTH ENTRANCE PASSAGE . 
(looting E .) 
Fig. 2. 
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made by J. S. Perring in 1837, 
when he made a thorough survey 
of the pyramid and its internal 








part of a true pyramid and so 
altered the outside angle, which had 


s the effect of lessening the eventual 
Er soinan weight which the roof had to bear. 
8 ry During the excavations which 
: / ‘ have been carried out, traces of 
° broken furniture have been found, 


and the position has now been 
reached where all evidence of work 
done by the tomb robbers of old 
has been discovered and the ex- 
cavators are breaking new ground 
in their attempt to solve the riddle 
of this pyramid. Since no evidence 
of any kind or any records exist 


LOWER 
descend to prove that this pyramid has 
x Apa been successfully robbed, it appears 
SS almost certain that somewhere in 


this mass of masonry must be one 
other room which should contain an 








arrangements. His work was made 
extremely difficult, since the lower 
and upper chambers were almost 
filled with cut stone: he only 
succeeded in partially clearing the 
passage and lower chamber; later 
work was |done by Jéquier and 
others, but in no case had any trace been found as to 
the builder of the pyramid or any indication that it had 
been successfully robbed. 

The present work was commenced in November 1946 
under the direction of M. Abd Essallam M. Hussein, the 
architect of the Antiquities Department. 

The first problem which confronted the excavators was 
to clear completely the passage and the lower chamber 
(Figs. 3 and 4) of the stone packed into them. This work 
revealed a pavement of large limestone blocks which covered 
the lower chamber and the floor of the shaft (Fig. 4). 
This pavement had been cut in several places by robbers 
in their efforts to find the entrance to the tomb chamber. 

On examination it was noticed that the walls of the 
recess for the shaft were smooth to a height of 6 ft., which 
exactly equalled the depth of this recess, As a preliminary 
step the paving-stones were lifted, revealing the native 
rock of the hillside. However, the evidence of the smooth 
walls of the recess and the relative height and depth of the 


FIG. 2. DIAGRAMMATIC CROSS-SECTIONS OF THE SOUTHERN STONE PYRAMID OF DAHSHUR: (a) LOOKING 
FROM NORTH TO SOUTH; (B) LOOKING FROM WEST TO EAST-—-TO ILLUSTRATE THE INVESTIGATIONS 


DESCRIBED ON THIS PAGE. 


From the drawing by J. S. Perring, who surveyed the pyramid in 1837. 


of the lower room and contains two open false doors. 
These doors appear to have been built into the structure 
to fulfil the quotation from the Pyramid Text, ‘‘ Opened 
are the double doors of the horizon; unlocked are its 
bolts,”” and may indicate that the entrance to the tomb 
chamber is at the top of this shaft. : 

Entrance to the upper chamber and passage was 
originally gained by means of the western entrance passage 
which is now blocked or, it appears, by some passage con- 
necting the lower and upper chamber systems. This second 
alternative appears probable, since the portcullis (Frontis- 
piece) has plaster on the joints on either face; the inner 
face could have been plastered after the portcullis had 
been dropped only if some method existed for moving 
from the upper chamber system to the lower, so allowing 
the plasterer to leave the pyramid. The present passage 
connecting the lower chamber with the upper horizontal 
passage (Figs. 6 and 7) is therefore probably a forced one 
which did not exist in the original design. 


intact sarcophagus of the 3rd or 
4th Dynasty, complete’ with 
funerary equipment. 

It is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that the first intact burial 
in a pyramid may await the exca- 
vator at Dahshur ; to find such a wonder would throw light 
not only on the methods of burial, funerary equipment, etc., 
of the period, but would open wide the flood-gates of pos- 
sibility of undisturbed burials at the northern pyramid at 
Dahshur and the pyramid of Meydum, both of which have 
been attributed to Snefru, and in which no evidence of 
successful robberies has been found. ; 

The next few weeks should show whether the theories 
put forward are correct. 

(Since the arrival of Captain Garnons Williams’ article 
his expectations have been, in part, realised. In the pyramid 
which he describes, the Horus-name and cartouche of Snefru 
have been found inscribed on two stones, thus proving that 
it is the pyramid of Snefru. It has been reported that evidence 
has also been discovered that another of the pyramids at 
Dahshur is that of Hetepheres, the wife of Snefru and mother 
of Cheops, the builder of the Great Pyramid. It is hoped 
to publish shortly details and illustrations covering both these 
very important discoveries.) 
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UNRAVELLING THE SECRET OF A PYRAMID: 
RECENT DISCOVERIES AT DAHSHUR. 
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FIG. 3. BELIEVED TO BE THE EARLIEST ATTEMPT, AT ROOFING A LARGE 
CHAMBER IN A PYRAMID: THE CORBELLED ROOF OF THE LOWER CHAMBER 
OF THE SOUTH PYRAMID AT DAHSHUR, SEEN LOOKING UPWARDS. 
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4. THE RECESS OF THE LOWER CHAMBER OF THE PYRAMID, IN WHICH 

WAS CUNNINGLY CONCEALED THE ENTRY FROM THE SHAFT TO THE PIT. 
THE SMOOTHED WALLS GAVE THE CLUE FOR THE DISCOVERY. 
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FIG. 5. A RUSE OF THOUSANDS OF YEARS AGO UNCOVERED: THE SLAB OF 
APPARENTLY “TRUE ROCK” (SEE TEXT AND FIG. 4) APPEARS LEFT CENTRE, 
AND BELOW, THE MASONRY IN MORTAR, WHICH BLOCKED ENTRY TO THE PIT. 
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made of recent years in Egypt. 

Essallam M. Hussein, of the Egyptian Antiquities Department, 
thoroughly exploring the southern stone pyramid at Dahshur. This, 
“ bent” or “ blunt” pyramid (i.c., in which the angle of the side alters), was 
previously ascribed to the Pharaoh Huni of the Third Dygasty. The most WITH (LEFT, FOREGROUND) THE FORCED ENTRY FROM THE LOWER CHAMBER 
recent discovery, however (that of two stones in the pyramid giving the ~ SYSTEM, AND (ARROWED) THE SLOT WHICH CARRIED THE 

Horus-name and cartouche of Snefru), has revised this belief, seems to prove \sarssestntanrneeasanssnenmamnnnnnamnnannananisnantanatansns ee me = ne 

(Continued on opposile page. 
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Fic. 6. LEADING TO THE UPPER CHAMBER : THE UPPER’ PASSAGE, 
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WHEREJN MAY LIE AN INTACT ROYAL BURIAL : 
INSIDE THE PYRAMID OF SNEFRU. 
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FIG. 8. THE ROOF OF THE UPPER CHAMBER OF THE PYRAMID, APPARENTI 
CORBELLED AND CUT TO A ROUGH CURVF: THE CHAMBER WAS FILLED WITH 
STONE (FOREGROUND) WHICH MASKED AN INTERIOR BOX-LIKE STRUCTURE, Fat 
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FIG. 7. THE FORCED PASSAGE WHICH CONNECTS THE LOWER AND UPPER 
CHAMBER SYSTEMS IN THE SOUTHERN STONE PYRAMID AT DAHSHUR: 
EVIDENCE POINTS O ANOTHER CONNECTION, AS YET UNDISCOVERED. 
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10. INSIDE THE UPPER CHAMBER AND ON TOP OF THE 
STRUCTURE : IN FRONT OF THE SCALE CAN BE SEEN AN ATTEMPT BY ANCIENT 
TOMB-ROBBERS TO BREAK INTO THE BOX. 


Continued.) 
the pyramid that of Snefru and also challenges the previously held sequence 
of the pyramid of Meydum and the two stone pyramids of Dahshur. One of 
the most remarkable features of the investigation. lies in the interesting fact that 
ccemsonegammanaiaanmaaaiiceaaane sciiuienalaakaiaahaeniaiaa’ er, = ——— all the traces of ancient tomb-robbers have now been uncovered, that logic 
"FIG. 9. LOOKING UP INSIDE THE UPPER CHAMBER OF THE PYRAMID: (RIGHT) THE “y points to the existence of another, so far undiscovered, connection between upper 
WALL OF THE CHAMBER; (LEFT) THE INTERIOR BOX-LIKE STRUCTURE; AND ) and lower chambers, that it is extremely likely that somewhere in this huge 


|, (CENTRE) THE PACKED STONE WITH WHICH NEARLY ALL THE CHAMBER WAS FILLED. mass the burial chamber exists and that thus is suggested the fascinating 
: song " ‘ possibility that a unique and intact royal burial may yet be discovered. 
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| THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. | 
oS : ™ s&s & 
A COMPARISON AND A PROTEST. 
OMETIMES I am moved to think, in despite of spectacular successes like ‘‘ The 


Grapes of Wrath” and panoramic sagas like “Gone With the Wind,” that the 
Hollywood film-makers are on the whole happiest with small-scale domestic interiors. 
In this respect they may be compared with the Dutch Old Masters of oil-painting— 
I propose to drop it imme- 


and, having made this bold and foolhardy comparison, 
diately, peremptorily, and for ever! Certain it is, though, that the most truly 
satisfying films that emanate from Hollywood, the nearest approaches to what may 


pass for works of art, have had their focal point in a fireplace. 

Take the case of William Wyler, who has directed the newest film of family life, 
entitled “ The Best Years of Our Lives.” Probably the best two films Wyler made 
and “ Wuthering Heights.” Of the former 


before this one were “ The Little Foxes” 

I cannot recall any outdoor scene at all. It was Regina’s house, and particularly 
Regina’s staircase, that held the scene. Of the latter it is the interior of Wuthering 
Heights itself that stays in the memory. In the outdoor scenes we thought all the 


time how clever it was of the location people to find a stretch of California that 


could be made to look so passably like a Yorkshire 
moor. Any reader who wildly disagrees with this 
personal view is sure to be muttering: ‘‘ What 
about Westerns?” To which I parry that Westerns 
are the exception that prove my general rule, and 
that, anyhow, I happen to be allergic to all Westerns, 
from “ Stage Coach” downwards. In any case, and 
for all its immense resources, I cannot agree that 
Hollywood has ever surpassed the imaginative photo- 
graphing of the exterior scenes we saw the other day 
n “* La Symphonie Pastorale,” or has ever approached 
the grand historical manner of the exterior scenes 
in Eisenstein’s ‘“ Alexander Nevsky” or Olivier’s 
“ Henry V.” 

The wholly admirable, if wholly sentimental, new 
Wyler film is one long, very long, series of interiors, 
beautifully composed. It is a genre picture, good- 
humoured, realistic, wholly human and wholly likeable. 
It is bound to be universally popular, because it 
is quite universally unimaginative. Going back to 
art for a split second I may perhaps say that ‘ The 
Best Years of Our Lives ”’ has its exact analogy in a 
busy, meticulous canvas by W. P. Frith. Robert 
E. Sherwood has composed the script with a loving 
care for happy human values. In one single shot 
we have the quintessence of this film. The three 
chief male characters are demobilised Servicemen who 
are having greater or lesser difficulties in facing the 
current problems of readjustment. The ex-soldier 
(Fredric March) leans against the café’s upright piano 
gazing into the background, There we can just discern 
the ex-airman (Dana Andrews) in grave conversation in 
a_ telephone-box. He has taken the soldier’s advice 
and is breaking off his relations with the latter’s young 
daughter, since he is already married, though most un- 
happily, to a slattern, In the foreground, at the piano, 
is the third of the three friends, the ex-sailor (Harold 
Russell). He is in blissful ignorance of what has been 
happening between the other two, and is engaged in 
displaying that, though he lost both his hands in the war, 
he can do most things and even play the piano with 
the hooks his grateful country has provided in their place. 
“This hath all his heart,” as Coventry Patmore would 
say. The sailor’s touching mixture of sense and sensitivity 
on the score of his injury is extraordinarily well conveyed. 
Mr. Russell is an actual ex-sailor who actually did lose both 
hands in the recent war. How he comes to play the part 
with so much professional talent and so much professional 
sincerity is Wyler’s secret and a very well-kept one. The 
performance is most certainly on a par with that of 
both Fredric March and Dana Andrews, two professionals 
of the highest competence and expressiveness. There is 
one long second of absolutely breath-catching suspense, 
the second at the very end of the film, when the sailor 
is being married to the girl of his heart and when 
it looks for one appalling instant that he is not 
going to be able to mancuvre the wedding-ring 
with his hooks, so smilingly nervous is he, so 
anxious for everything but pity. 

Incidentally, it would be nice to know the 
reason why this exquisite natural actor’s head is 
not on the peculiarly ugly poster that advertises 
this fine film all over London. This shows five 
faces grinning like five dentifrice advertisements 
against a background of an angry tomato-red. 
Underneath there is a legend asseVerating that 
these are drawings of the heads of Messrs. March 
and Andrews and of Mesdames Myrna Loy, Teresa 
Wright, and Virginia Mayo, who play the women- 
folk. Since Mr. Russell does not, we hear, intend to 
act again, it would have been fair to him to give 
him the benefit even of so unattractive a hoarding. 
Who is it arranges these matters, and who is it so 
frequently bungles them? One is not overweening. 
One does not expect —or not, at least, for a long 
time yet—that cinema posters should be works of art. 
Doubtless they will, in most cases, glare in colour 
and be idiotically exaggerated in wording for at least 
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OUR LIVES "’—A FILM OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN FAMILY 
LIFE BRILLIANTLY DIRECTED BY WILLIAM WYLER—THE SUBJECT OF MR. ALAN DENT'S 
MILLY (MYRNA LOY), AL (FREDRIC MARCH) AND HOMER 
(HAROLD RUSSELL) MEET IN A TAVERN RUN BY BUTCH (HOAGY CARMICHAEL), WHO 
THE PIANO. 
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THE THREE WAR VETERANS MEET AND BECOME FRIENDS WHEN THEY 
"PLANE-RIDE HOME AFTER BEING DEMOBILISED : 


FRED 


AL STEPHENSON (FREDRIC MARCH). 
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THE MAN WHO FACED UP TO HITLER. 


OMPTON MACKENZIE has written a biography, “ Dr. Benes’’ (Harrap; 21s.), 
which, while of considerable interest to the student of international affairs, is, at 
the same time, made vivid with pictures of this great patriot and statesman. He 
claims that it was Benes who broke Hitler. Benes himself said to him on one 
occasion, “‘ not boastfully, but almost apologetically, 7,’ in order to explain why he was 
so odious to Fascism: “‘I am regarded in Central Europe as the symbol of democ- 
racy.” The tenth and youngest child of a peasant farmer, his parents planned to 
make a priest of him. He became an altar-boy after making ‘his first Communion 
at the age of ten and experienced ‘3that strange emotional phenomenon we call 
conversion.” As he grew up, however, he became an agnostic, and in one of his 
talks with Mackenzie he tells how he re-found his faith. 

Another and even more dramatic statement emerging from these talks together tells 
how Hitler persistently sought to get Benes to meet him at Berchtesgaden. “ By now 
you will understand he was already threatening Czechoslovakia, and he was so furious 
that my friends became a little nervous in case it might be better if I were to go 
and see him. So I said, ‘Very well, I will go, 
but in this pocket’’’— he tapped his right side 


sharply —‘“‘‘I will put a revolver, and in this 
pocket’’’—he tapped his left side even more 
sh “*] will put a hand-grenade, and if he 





shouts at me as he has shouted at Schuschnigg, 
I shall throw the grenade, and there will be a 
European scandal.’’’ And his biographer is certain 
he would have done just that. 

To one who hitherto has paid scant attention 
to memorials to the dead, Katharine A. Esdaile’s 
work, “English Church Monuments, 1510-1840 ’’ 
(Batsford; 21s.), came as a surprise and also a 
delight.- It is, indeed, amazing to realise the 
wealth of skill and beauty contained in these 
expressions of a desire worthily to commemorate 
the dead; expressions which are to be found in 
the humblest village church no less than in the 
great abbeys and cathedrals, that commemorate 
not only Kings and the nobility, but such humble 
folk as forester, miner, gamekeeper, housekeeper, 
watchmaker. And their sculptors range from Tor- 
rigiani, who came from Florence at the invitation 
of Henry VIII. to make the tombs at Westminster, 
to Nicholas Stone (whose own monument was 
destroyed at the rebuilding of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields), and the quaintly-named Epiphanius Evesham, 
a master, as Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell tells us in a 
long, instructive Introduction, who was all but 
forgotten until Mrs. Esdaile recognised his signature 
from a single sentence in Walpole. One of the most 
famous effigies by Nicholas Stone is that of Dame 
Elizabeth Carey at Stow-Nine-Churches, Northampton- 
shire. Says Mrs. Esdaile: “It is now fifteen years 
since I protested to the Rector of that remote church 
that it was locked, little expecting the conclusive answer 
that he had thought it his duty to keep it so since he had 
found two Americans armed with crowbars trying to prise 
Dame Elizabeth off her tomb.’’ Whether she be telling of 
artistic merit or human frailty, Mrs. Esdaile makes a 
delightful guide into this rich country of the arts, and the 
illustrations add interest to what she has to say. 

In these days of short commons and coupons, an 
anthology devoted to meat and drink, the epicure and the 
glutton, comes with a bitter-sweet flavour. Madge Hart, 
in “‘ Eating and Drinking ’’ (Sampson Low ; 15s.), has reached 
out far and wide to fill her basket. Surtees and Trollope, 
Cobbett and George Saintsbury, Chaucer and Jane Carlyle, 
R. L. S. and Virginia Woolf are but a few names picked 
haphazard from her lengthy'list. There is a meal with 
Mr. Squeers and Gervase Markham’s English ‘“‘ Hus-wife’s ” 
(1623) recipe for mutton pie, Sydney Smith’s letter to 
Mr. Arthur Kinglake telling him he is ‘ convinced that 
digestion is the great secret of life; and that character, 
talents, virtues and qualities are powerfully affected 
by beef, mutton, pie-crust and rich soups,’’ and the 
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advice from Ecclesiasticus: ‘‘ Eat moderately that 
which is set before thee, and devour not, lest 
thou be hated. A wholesome sleep cometh 


of a temperate belly.” 

Quantity most certainly is not everything. It 
is quality that matters and, according to Dr. Lionel 
J. Picton, that quality must be sought at source. 
Some years ago a group of country doctors startled 
their colleagues and a considerable section of the 
general public by issuing ‘‘ The Medical Testament 
of the Cheshire Panel Committee ’’"—an unwieldy and 
unattractive title for a document of such intrinsic 
importance. It dealt with the importance of correct 
nutrition in the prevention and cure of sickness 
and disease. Dr. Picton was one of the men who 
played a leading part in its compilation, and now, 
in “‘ Thoughts on Feeding ’’ (Faber; 12s. 6d.), he 
gives us his own testament. He castigates those 
who would have us believe that the present 
processed, preserved, refrigerated, dehydrated, desic- 
cated, - fragmented, reinforced and _ reconstituted 
foods are not merely beneficial but superior to 


another decade. But one can only bear a certain much we were accustomed to eat before austerity 
amount of suffering without a cheep, and the cheep descended upon us, His book appears at a 
amounts to a roar of protest in this particular and crucial time, and on that account alone demands 
peculiar instance—the film being in itself so excep- A TENSE MOMENT IN “THE BEST YEARS OF OUR LIVES": AN AKGUMENT BETWEEN close examination. 

. etic: HOMER AND A SNEERING AND UNPLEASANT CUSTOMER IN A DRUG-STORE LEADS TO . . +t ° 
tional and so excellent, and the poster advertising SAGE. GHLMMEREeSERET LA GNC A CURR EECed SUE aR ET, Renee aS According to André L. _Simon, wine is the 
it being so banal, so unrepresentative, so bleak, AND COSTS FRED HIS JOB. best form of drink for civilised people. So, in 
and so altogether unalluring. order that all may learn to know and appreciate 

All that I have been saying above about interiors and exteriors concerns Holly- | this desirable drink, he has produced a text-book for beginners, ‘‘ A Wine Primer ’’ 
It does not by any manner of means apply to English (Michael Joseph; 6s.), which tells how to buy, keep and serve wine. The basic 


wood and Hollywood only. 
products. Least of all does it apply to the new film of “ Nicholas Nickleby,’’ made 
at Ealing. This has plenty of interiors and plenty of exteriors, but since these do 
not add up to anything like a good film, the quality of either need not be examined 
here. This film, in short—and it is best dismissed “in short ’—is an acute dis- 
appointment after the triumph of “Great Expectations.” ‘* Nicholas Nickleby” is a 
triumph for hardly anybody excepting that clever actor Alfred Drayton, who made 
himself up so ferociously as Mr. Squeers that nobody recognised him. Athéne Seyler, 
too, an actress who has never given a bad performance in her life, identifies herself 
with Miss La Creevy, the miniature-painter. Sally Ann Howes is exceedingly pretty as Kate, 
and Aubrey Woods exceedingly touching as Smike. The rest is silence. ALAN Dent. 
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facts which are the foundations of all wine lore are presented simply and clearly. 
The details are in many cases most fascinating to read: as when he tells how a 
crowd of “ unshaven ruffians, bare-legged and mostly bandy-legged”’ perform a kind 
of bear dance as they press the Douro-grown grapes from which Port is made; 
how to distinguish the genuine “ Hospice de Beaune” from the fake; how the 
sixty best vineyards of the Médoc were carefully placed in order of merit as 
far back as 1855; how the vineyard of La Romanée, one of the finest of all 
red Burgundies, covers but two acres; and how the sediment which is present 
in all champagne when first bottled, is removed. Here is a fine blend of the enthusiast 
and the expert. W. R. CALVERT 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
MOTOR MOWER MANUFACTURERS 
CHARLES H. PUGH, LTD. 


ATCO 


SERVICE 


The mowing season will soon 
be here. Atco Owners may 
still be in time to have their 
machines serviced if they take 
action at once. Please write 
or ’phone your Atco Depot 
Manager now and he will do 
his best to arrange matters to 

your satisfaction. 














CHARLES H. PUGH, LTD. 
Whitworth Works, Birmingham, 9 























TANDEMS FOR TIENTSIN | 
British goods are ‘ in the window ’ when British films are shown to the world. | 
That’s how Mr. Chang of China comes to want his British bicycle. When | 
important British films go into production nowadays, manufacturers and the 
Board of Trade and the Council of Industrial Design all co-operate. In | 
this way (with no loss at all in entertainment value) films can at the same time 
be worthily representative of many British industries. 


| 


J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED | 
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K Bradley Manor nr. Newton Abbot—a charming 15th Century Building. Property of the National Trust. 





Every Jaguar is a full 5-seater car of high-performance, luxuriously 


appointed and with that impeccable finish which for years has been associated with the 


name of Jaguar. Three saloon models are offered on the 1}, 2} and 34 Litre Chassis with 


such refinements as air-conditioning, with de-froster and de-mister as standard on the 


2 Litre, 34 Litre and the 14 Litre Special Equipment model. Jaguar Cars Ltd., Coventry. 


THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 
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You can rely on Aquascutum 


Aquascutum raincoats, tested and proved in English weather, have 
been world-famous for nearly a century. They are perfectly cut 
and tailored and thoroughly dependable. There’s an Aquascutum 
coat for every outdoor occasion. 





100 Regent St., W.1. Regent 4114 
Aquascutum Coats are ‘also available in your town 
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et E 3 1D | post card lo In the islands of the Outer Hebrides nature and craftsmanship combine to 
produce the inimitable Harris Tweed. You will know the product of the Hebridean 
VYSE, Weel y 1920 Poland St, Ct. Marlborough st LONDON Wl crofters when you see the Trade Mark on the cloth or the label on the garment. 
will bring the name of your nearest retailer Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
iG 
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ESSE cooker 





BY APPOINTED BAKERS 
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| THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY, 
Proprietors: Smith & Wellstood Ltd., Est. 1854 





HEAD OFFICE: BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
ADVISORY DEPT.: 46 Davies St., London, W.! 

















_ FERNANDEZ. 
FINO 


OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


British Consols or 
“EXPORT” cigarettes 


at competitive prices “‘In Bond” for 
Passenger and crew use. 











NOW OBTAINABLE IN 
LIMITED SUPPLIES 
ASK YOUR RETAILER 
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TEVTTLDIO RSL OTHREDED | Fo tavier shoes ny crocktt & Jone, Northampton, ask for the “Swan brand | 
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| CRITTALL 
to-day | WI N DOWS 


A living thing has a way of growing, and TI have 
grown to mean much more than the name Tube 
Investments can convey. Yet it was the initial structure 
of the group which made possible, almost inevitable, 
the many later developments. 
TI began as a free association of inter-dependent 
engineering companies who united their resources 
while maintaining the individual character of each 
concern. TI still adhere to this principle, but now con- 
centrate technical knowledge and skill in many fields. 
to the benefit of their varied customers. : 

Precision tubes in steel and light alloys are an im- 
portant part of TI enterprise; so are bicycles and 
cycle components, electrical appliances for the home 
and industry, light alloy sheet, strip and extruded 
sections; so also are such varied products as pressure 
vessels for ships, metal furniture, gas cylinders, golf 


shafts, traffic signs, fabricated light alloy goods, fishing FO eg T i E N E W a O U S ES 


rods, paints, cables and essential components of loco- 















this is 











notives, cars, aeroplanes, to mention only a few. +f . 
ee cael By specifying STANDARD metal windows— 
All these activities are energised by the full resources 
of the group, and are subject to careful watch so that from British Standard 990: 1945—you help 
none shall fall below the jealously guarded standards to reduce the present unavoidable delay in 





= TI at their beginning. 
_ 7 anon ee delivery, and at the same time you ensure 
highest quality and lowest cost. 

Ask for leaflet 115 B. 
Tube Investments Ltd., 3 Grosvenor Sq., London, Wl THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
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F you are one of the millions who suffer fr i 
detinitely that it will, nor 
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Serocalcin may help you. We do not Clair 
do we pretend that it is infallible. But many 
find in Serocalcin the means of successtully preventing and treatl 


ae Ab 
—and so may you. 
Prevention of colds Why ‘ 
Two Serocalcin tablets are taken daily for 30 Gays In many cases this 
gives 3 to 4 months immunity from ¢ | it ™ x 


Farce tableware en thre times dally. Commenced inthe erly stag VOW LETS HAVE A 
GIN AWD VOTRIX 


thousands of regular use 





fa cold this often clears up the attack in 3 or 4 days rocalcin Is suitable to say. tes 


for adults and children 

The immunising course oO! € Serocalcin tablets 

costs 8/¢4d. Treatment pack of 20 tablets 3/4 
Piccingem l ratories Ltd., 


“SEROCALCIN 


FOR THE PREVENTION & TREATMENT OF COLDS 








Closely guarded by the makers of all good Vermouth 
is the exact method of preparation — the proportions 


ge he <4 2%, % 4 a a 
a 4 \t aa, w of the aromatic herbs, and the method of introducing 
yy 4 my 2 e . ~ > 77 > 
on % Vai, yd » iy them to the wine. 
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Fortunate in the possession of an ancient recipe, 
well tried and proved by time, the makers of Votrix 
Vermouth obtain the final perfection of flavour by 
using delicious wine from selected Empire grapes and 
blending it with aromatic herbs in the old and accepted 
traditional method. The result is public knowledge, 
yet, because Votrix is prepared in England it is still 
available at a fair price. 


VERMOUTH#:: 


| PRODUCED AND BOTTLED BY VINE PRODUCTS LTD., KINGSTON. SURREY 











THE ORIGINAL SWISS i) Suchard Chocolate 





PROCESS CHOCOLATE—FAMOUS SINCE 1826 Ltd., London, S.E.16 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the { anaes aiieaaet eae tne 
old, hire ut or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d., and that it not be lent. re i red ¢ therw posed of 5 ommaneiiade 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Ir , or affixed to or part 1 
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MORE DAYLIGHT HOURS 
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MORE COMFORTABLE TRAVEL 
particularly Mid-Week 
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Dry rot is a menace 

Its prevention and cure has always been of high priority, but 
the existing shortage of timber makes the need for Solignum 
imperative. For over 40 years Solignum has been used for 
LESS CROWDED RESORTS 4) the protection of woodwork against dry-rot and decay. It 


destroys the dry-rot fungus wherever Solignum is brought 
into contact and also gives complete immunity against attack. 
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Solignum is also used all over the world for the protection of 
timber against attack by white ant, wood-borers and other 
destructive insects. But it must be Solignum—applied by 


GWR * LMS j brush coating, spray-gun or by dipping. 
SOLIGNUM LTD.. Donington House. Norfolk St., Strand. W.C.2 
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** Now for 
15 minutes’ pleasure 


and satisfaction.” 
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